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CIRCUMVENTING OF OLD STUB. 


By Rrv. GEORGE W. BAINES, D. D. 


HE story of “ Short Toe ” in the De- 
cember Sports AFIELD is so charm- 
ingly told that I find myself craving 

a book from Dr. Westphal’s pen. I do 
not think that I have read anything like 
it since the days of Van Dyke. The 
good Doctor’s thorough knowledge of 
the woods, in all their varying seasons 
and moods; his sympathetic acquaintance 
with wild animals and birds, together 
with his zestful hunter-spirit and deftful 
power of description, make him a writer 
on forest and field sports after my own 
heart. Doctor, here is the cordial fel- 
lowship hand of a brother preacher and 
sportsman, and, with it, a hearty God 
bless you! 

The demise of Short Toe exemplifies 
what I have often remarked and pub- 
lished a time or two—namely, that, no 
matter how wily an animal or bird, per- 
sistent hunting will finally bring it 
down; and, nine times in ten, when done, 
it will be a very tame affair—after the 
manner related in the story. In its ac- 
complishment there will be neither great 
skill nor high thrill of excitement. There 
are exceptional cases, to be sure; but 
commonly the rule works true. 

Dr. Westphal’s story reminds me of 
an experience that I had when a boy, 
and which I feel impelled to relate in 
my own plain style—far removed from 
the grace and finish of his inimitable 
phrasing. I tell my story because it 


exemplifies the statement made in the 
preceding paragraph; and also because, 
in several respects, it is similar to that : 
which he has so vividly and entertain- 
ingly related. 

My father lived in Freestone County, 
Texas, during the Civil War; at which 
period—because most of the men were 
in the Army, leaving but a few old men 
and boys to hunt—wild game of every 
kind greatly increased in number. At 
the time of my story I was about 16 
years of age—an ardent, and, for a boy, 
a successful hunter. Game was so very 
abundant that I could kill what I wanted 
almost any day. My father was a sea- 
soned and a skillful hunter, and, I be- 
lieve, the best rifle shot in our section, 
although old age was coming upon him. 
Greatly did he delight in employing his 
skill to bring down the most wary and 
wily gobbler or buck in the country. 

Into the thinly settled region where 
we lived there came a very large buck, 
which soon began to attract attention by 
the peculiar track that he made with his 
right fore-foot. The soil of the country 
was mainly a light colored and soft sand, 
in which all kinds of animal tracks were 
clearly marked and easily seen. So it 
came to pass that nearly every one 
roaming the woods had seen the pecu- 
liar track of this old buck, and by com- 
mon consent he was named Old Stub. 
In some way the outside hoof of his 
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right foot had been so injured that it 
grew into a round stub; but this injury 
seemed in no wise to interfere with his 
speed or endurance. Marvelous tales 
were told about the size of this buck— 
one ‘man, who claimed to have had a 
full and clear view of him, saying that 
he was as large as a yearling mule colt. 
At times there was considerable excite- 
ment, as first one and then another shot 
at him. One hunter declared that he 
shot him down, late one evening; but 
that he got up and whipped both his dog 
and himself, and then got away in the 
growing darkness—he not having an- 
other load for his rifle. 

Thus, for two years at least, the 
chronicles went skipping merrily along, 
as the hunters vainly sought to compass 
the downfall of Old Stub. I took many 
a try at him myself—never getting a 
shot and seeing him only a very few 
times. Once, after a summer shower, | 
trailed him into a thicket, and, but for 
extreme caution, might have killed him. 
I found him standing behind a grape 
vine, eating grapes—his legs clearly 
showing underneath. When I discov- 
ered him, I sat down on the ground— 
believing that he had no suspicion of my 
presence. I could see a red spot through 
the vine that seemed to be about the 
place for a fatal shot; but, wishing to 
make sure of him, I held my fire—con- 
fident that he would soon give me a bet- 
ter chance. He was not over forty yards 
from me, and I could easily have 
plumped my bullet into the red spot that 
was about the size of my hand. After 
waiting a minute or more, he suddenly 
threw up his tail and rushed away at 
great speed. I now think that he must 
have smelled me; for I am sure that I 
saw him nibbling grapes after I sat 
down, and I know that I kept as still as 
a stump. My disappointment was un- 
speakable when I saw him running 
away. 

The extent of Old Stub’s range was 
not over two miles square, and it was as 
well known as that of any cow or horse 
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in our neighborhood. During the sum- 
mer and early fall his chief foraging 
ground was a cultivated field of about 
200 acres. Here he fed on pea, water- 
melon and sweet potato vines, and later 
on corn. He was especially fond of 
corn, after it had hardened. Beginning 
at the tassel end of an ear, he would 
nibble off the grains—leaving nothing 
except the cob and the flared-out shuck. 
After a night in this field, he usually 
went half a mile or more, to lie in one 
of the many thickets that abounded in 
the neighboring rough hills. When the 
frosts had nipped everything green in 
the fields and the corn had been gath- 
ered, he turned to a berry and acorn 
diet, of which there was always an 
abundance. 

The hunters resorted to every expe- 
dient known to them, and taxed their 
ingenuity for new ones, to bring about 
the death of Old Stub. With every sense 
keenly alert and moving with the soft, 
stealthy tread of a cat, they still-hunted 
him mornings and evenings. Sometimes 
they hunted him at night, using the old- 
time fat pine torches, called ** fire pans.” 
On bright, moonshiny nights they quite 
frequently watched the field fences, 
where his tracks showed that he had 
leapt over. Every now and then they 
would gather into a company of six or 
more and chase him with hounds—each 
hunter selecting some place through 
which he thought the buck might run. 
Little trouble was had in starting him 
with the hounds; but he had no regular 
run-ways, and, when once up, invariably 
ran straight away—soon distancing the 
dogs so far that they grew discouraged 
and quit. 

A few shots were fired at him; but the 
distance was too great, or the bushes too 
thick, or the hunter’s aim was too quick, 
or the light was too dim. Always there 
was something to prevent a successful 
shot. And so Old Stub, the passionate 
desire of so many skilful hunters, led 
his charmed life, while he remained 
among his favorite haunts and grew fat. 
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But, Alas! how true Owen Meredith’s 
lines : 
‘*Unseen hands delay 
The coming of what oft seems close in ken; 
And, contrary, the moment when we say 
‘ *Twill never come!’ comes on us even then.’’ 


And the words of Hamlet: 


‘¢There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will!’’ 


The time came at last for Old Stub to 
die. And that in the most unexpected 
way—by the hand of a mere boy. 

The fall had come. Not the “* melan- 
choly days—the saddest of the year ”’ (so 
plaintively pictured by Bryant) ; but the 
season of glorious forest beauty and 
abounding fruitage, when the mellow 
sunlight paints the valleys and the hills 
with green and red and gold, and the 
soft vapors cast over all their variously 
tinted gauze. The leaves still clung to 
the trees, loath to take their final drift 
to death and decay—everywhere delight- 
ing the vision with their motley mosaic 
of spangle and splotch. The tall grass, 
shimmering in its russet glow, waved its 
welcome to the marching season of 
beauty and bounty at the touch of every 
kissing breeze. Along the ravines and 
creek bottoms, where the vigorous vines 
clambered to the tall tree-tops, great 
clusters of glistening winter grapes 
hung, awaiting the ripening touch of the 
frost; and in the open flats and along 
the glades the generous persimmon 
trees bent low under the rich burden of 
their yellow, luscious fruit. Up yonder 
in the hills, where the tortuous ravines 
began to cut their ways ‘down to the 
lower levels, large patches of chocolate- 
colored huckleberry bushes wove their 
twiggy branches into protecting chevaux 
de frise, laden with the sparkling berry 
that birds and beasts and boys delight to 
eat. And everywhere was heard by Na- 
ture’s listening lover the steady patter 
of falling nuts and acorns. All wild life 
was one of revel and rapture. 

One morning, after breakfast, Miller 
(a neighbor boy) and I rode into the 
woods, bent upon a turkey hunt. We 


had with us my well trained turkey dog, 
named Jeff, and Miller’s black and white 
fice named Spot—a young and very 
small animal, weighing perhaps not over 
15 pounds; as yet only a plaything, with 
no hunting experience beyond chasing a 
few rabbits. About a mile from home 
we turned into an old, badly washed out 
road that led through an abandoned 
field, now thickly overgrown with black- 
berry vines, sassafras and sumach 
bushes, very generally as high as our 
heads while on our ponies. 

My dog, well understanding his busi- 
ness, had run far ahead into the timber 
beyond the old field and was eagerly 
hunting for turkeys. Spot was busy 
nosing about among the bushes—doubt- 
less looking for a rabbit. When we were 
about half through the field, he began 
barking furiously at something fifty or 
sixty yards from the road. Miller said 
that he had found a possum; and, as we 
cared nothing for that kind of game, we 
rode straight on, merely whistling for 
the little dog to come on after us. Spot 
gave no heed to our whistling, but con- 


“tinued to bark—seeming to become more 


vociferous as we got further away. 
Finally Miller proposed that we go back 
and investigate. 

Dismounting, we began to press our 
way through a tangled mass of briars— 
I going ahead. So dense were the briars 
that we could see only a few yards be- 
fore us; and when we got to within 
about 50 feet of Spot we encountered a 
perfect hedge—not high but so thick 
that we felt compelled to stop. Perhaps 
Spot knew that we were near him and 
coming to his aid—for he became more 
violent in voice. Being so small, he could 
move around under the brush, like a cat; 
and he seemed to be active and continu- 
ous in dashing about. As I stood look- 
ing in the direction of the noise, I saw 
something move in the tops of the 
briars, and, on carefully scanning them, 
made out the whitish tines of a buck’s 
antlers. A short time before this, one of 
our neighbors had shot a buck near the 
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old field, and having no dog, and night 
coming on, he failed to get him. I told 
Miller that Spot had found Mr. Sneed’s 
crippled deer—for I was sure that this 
was he. Of course we felt no special 
interest in a deer that had been badly 
shot several days before. About that 
time Spot made a dash at the buck’s feet, 
as we supposed, and caused him to turn 
around; in doing which he exposed 
through a small opening in the tops of 
the briars what I took to be his neck. 
And, remarking to Miller that I had bet- 
ter shoot him to put him out of his mis- 
ery, | drew a bead and touched off. 
The buck. went down and Spot began 
to bite him, growling all the while. For 
a minute or more we stood where we 
were, considering whether or not we 
should press our way through the tor- 
menting blackberry briars to the deer. 
All who have had experience with them, 
when thickly grown, will not wonder at 
our timidity—especially as a poor, crip- 
pled deer was nothing to us. Finally 
Miller suggested that his hide might be 
good, and this decided us. By taking a 
circuit, and after much tribulation from 
briar punctures, we at last made our 
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way to Spot. We found an open place, 
six or eight feet across, in which the 
deer lay. One can hardly imagine our 
surprise and delight on seeing a monster 
buck in perfect condition. I do not 
recall what we said; but I do know that 
we were beside ourselves with exultant 
joy. As we stood by him, admiring his 
magnificent proportions and beautiful 
color, Miller suddenly jumped forward, 
and, seizing one of the buck’s fore-feet, 
held it up and exclaimed: “ Why! this 
is Old Stub!” And, sure enough, it was. 
Then we let out a few boyish whoops 
and I guess we danced a jig or two. 

I shall not attempt to explain why Old 
Stub let us compass his death. But I 
have sometimes thought that perhaps 
contempt for the little fice led to it. 

I am sure of this: That the great 
deer—accounted the largest and finest 
ever killed in our section—came to his 
end as no one ever could have planned. 
It was a very tame affair. What a story 
to tell it would have been, if some keen- 
witted hunter had bested him in a test 
of shrewdness and endurance and had 
taken him in highest sportsman fashion! 





THE GLOW-WORM. 


By JOHN P. SJOLANDER. 


When day has drawn the purple curtain close, 
Shutting his noises in—the sounds that stirred 
To sigh or song the heart of man and bird— 
When softly breathe the jasmine and the rose 
Their sweetest secrets to the wind that goes 
A-whisp’ring through the dusk, unreined, unspurred— 
When all the work-day world looks far and blurred— 
’Tis then your light a fairy candle glows. 


Ah, little worm! 


It seems the dew-wet grass 


Would be a wilderness to you at night. 
If I were you ’twould be a deep morass, 

With not a landmark there to guide me right. 
Have you more courage on the way you pass? 

Is your than mine, O worm! a greater light? 








AN ADVENTURE WITH WOLVES. 
AND HOW IT CONTRIBUTED TO A CHRISTMAS HOME-COMING. 


By F. W. LEE. 


66 OME again? Not much! I’m 
no prodigal,” said Jerry, jam- 
ming his foot against a rail- 

road tie in vigorous protest. 

“ Of course,” admitted Eric, “I don’t 
overlook the seven hundred odd miles 
away.” 

“That’s not all. If the weather held 
favorable or if we felt sure of a stray 
meal occasionally, we could tramp it or 
steal train rides. But sneaking back, 
without even our trunks, by gum! Our 
dads went to too much expense, for us 
to return without assets. It’s out of the 
question.” 

Eric sighed. “I s’pose you're right. 
We are in the Failure class at present. 
Wouldn't I like to paralyze that Little 
Squaw crowd that trimmed us with their 
attractive proposition! ” 

“The landlord might have trusted us 
until we earned enough to liquidate our 
bills. Our references were good and 
there was no necessity for attaching our 
trunks,” said Jerry. “ Any way, here we 
are, hoofing it, west-bound—hoboes of 
the road, not a sou between us, bad 
weather coming—and it gets cold up 
here, my boy.” 

“We have decent clothes, anyhow,” 
remarked Eric. Then they silently 
plodded onward. 

This brief talk summarized their con- 
dition: moneyless, unemployed, far from 
friends. Their fathers had _ outfitted 
them on a prospecting venture in the 
Cobalt District but lack of mining expe- 
rience had heavily handicapped them. 
In a risky venture they had staked their 
all—and lost. Too proud to send home 
for cash, they did odd jobs for a while 
but were disgusted with Silver Moun- 
tain, and finally, leaving unpaid bills, 


struck out for Victor, farther up the 
line—hoping to secure work on new 
bridges, then in construction. 

“T wouldn’t mind any time but Christ- 
mas,” complained Eric. 

“You homesick kid!” growled Jerry, 
“you make me sick. Shut up.” 

“ Hello!” He had stooped and picked 
up a folded newspaper, from which 
slipped a bulky leather purse containing 
a considerable number of private papers. 
It evidently belonged to a man named 
Gratton, whose address appeared to be 
Seney, Michigan. There also was a torn 
railway ticket (useless of course), but, 
best of all, a -ten-dollar bill and some 
loose silver. ‘ We'll borrow this coin,” 
said Jerry, and, somewhat heart light- 
ened, they resumed their walk to Victor, 
which they reached at nightfall. They 
put up at its only hotel—a small shack, 
pretentiously styled the King Edward— 
and learned with bitter disappointment 
that bridge building had temporarily 
ceased. Toasting themselves at the 
stove before supper, they heard the land- 
lord mention that a fast west-bound 
freight would pass that evening. This 
they whisperingly planned to board and 
reach Hematite (a large mining town 
on Lake Superior where labor of some 
kind was surely available). They pur- 
chased a supply of bread and meat and 
wheedled the bartender into mixing 
them something in a stone jar. It was 
sufficiently alcoholized to keep from 
freezing. 

That night, as they stood on the sta- 
tion platform, big snowflakes fell but not 
so densely as to hide a crescent moon 
bravely riding through the feathery 
clouds. In ten minutes an electric head- 
light flashed down track and the rails 
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sang, as a long freight train rumbled 
half-length by and finally stopped with 
many a creak and groan. The station 
agent came from his office and ran 
towards the engine with orders. Some- 
body waved a lantern in the distance 
and shouted instructions. Car 60338 
stood opposite and a slightly open door 
indicated it was empty. In a moment 
the two were concealed inside. Soon 
the train jolted on its way, and, lighting 
matches, they found that the car con- 
tained a lot of straw left behind by a 
slovenly trucker. Pulling the door tight, 
they buried themselves up to the neck in 
the soft stuff and felt quite comfortable. 

Next morning they awoke late and 
had lost all location. Eric figured, with 
the aid of an old time-table, that they 
had gone 100 miles. Lincoln Junction 
should come next and beyond, about 40 
miles, was Hematite. The train moved 
slowly. Perhaps a day aboard was be- 
fore them. Jerry eyed the remains of 
their food and wondered how long it 
would last. Then he proceeded to clean 
his revolver. Knocking around a rough 
country, he had acquired the habit of 
carrying a gun. Half a box of cartridges 
rattled in his pocket. 

“T had a funny dream last night,” ob- 
served Eric. 

Jerry took no stock in dreams; so he 
merely grunted. 

“Yep,” continued his chum, “ things 
are a bit hazy now; but I was among a 
drove of fighting and roaring beasts —” 

“I s’pose you felt like Dan’l in the 
lions’ den?” 

“Grin away! Then they faded and 
we were in a strange town. I remember 
we noticed in particular a barber’s pole 
with black and yellow stripes, instead of 
the usual thing, and thought it odd. We 
were rushing to catch the train and just 
got aboard in time.” 

“ Humph!” grunted Jerry. 

Eric yawningly pushed the door aside 
and inspected their surroundings. Ahead 
of the sinuous train a monster Mogul 
throbbed smokingly. Prosaic box and 


flat cars swayed after obediently and at 
the rear end came the conductor’s red 
van. They were running through a most 
desolate land—the great Thunder Bay 
District. To north and west extended 
in awesome vastness dense growths of 
pine, cedar and larch. Southward lay a 
cheerless waste of frozen morass and in- 
hospitable tracts of shivering poplar. A 
double streak of steel alone linked East 
and West. 

“T wouldn’t care to be stranded here,” 
said Jerry, carelessly glancing over the 
landscape. And then a peculiar accident 
happened. Luckily the boys were fully 
clothed on account of the cold, or the 
ensuing exposure might have been seri- 
ous. 

Hitherto the roadbed was in such 
good condition that their car rocked but 
gently as it rattled along and retention 
of one’s foothold was easy. Eric had 
grown careless. Balancing nicely in the 
doorway, he stood with both hands 
buried in his pockets. With heart-shak- 
ing rapidity the track took an abrupt 
curve: the car yawed dizzily and he was 
hurled headlong from the open door. 
Huge box cars, momentarily silhouetted 
against the sky, flitted out of vision as 
he picked himself from a bank of drifted 
snow. The van with its fluttering flags 
was already fading into perspective. 

Jerry, aghast, clung to the door and 
looked back as Eric arose, apparently 
unhurt. Then, picking a jumping-off 
place, he too landed with only a severe 
jolt and hurried to his chum. Eric was 
almost crying and it was a minute before 
Jerry could ascertain if he were in any 
manner injured. Then they took coun- 
sel. “It's all my fault,’ whimpered 
Eric. 

“Cheer up! We can walk to Lincoln 
Junction ; it can’t be very far off. Per- 
haps we could catch a train there.” 

“No danger of that,” sighed Eric. 
Then mechanically they started forward. 
Progress was difficult. Between rails 
loose snow retarded their pace. The 
crust was firmer on top of the bank to 
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the left and over this they passed rap- 
idly, always keeping the track in sight. 
Lonesome pines around them murmured 
weird music—extending their giant 
arms half threateningly. Snow indenta- 
tions indicated the presence of many 
strange animals. Now a sprightly Bunny 
hopped across the path and after a shy 
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The clearing was at least three acres 
in extent, and on the farther side, lordly 
pines overshadowing it, stood a solitary 
log cabin. No smoke curled from the 
chimney. Two sashless windows gaped 
dumbly from the front; the door, half 
snowed up, was firmly latched; the snow 
around it lay spotless and untrodden. 
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‘*With heart-shaking rapidity the car yawed dizzily and Eric was hurled headlong from the door.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





look disappeared. Jerry took a snap 
shot at one and shattered its head. Its 
mate was vanishing along a well-defined 
path, and, calling Eric to look after the 
wounded one, he followed. By much 
caution he at length bagged it and im- 
mediately came upon an open space in 
the forest. 


Ingress by the window was easiest. En- 
tering, they inspected their surround- 
ings. They were in one large room. Its 
floor was of hard beaten earth; some 
snow had blown through the .window 
and piled up but the place was remark- 
ably clean and devoid of the repulsive- 
ness peculiar to deserted buildings. At 
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one side was a wide fireplace; above, a 
loft with rough planks and poles strewn 
across the rafters. The boys wondered 
who were the former occupants. Jerry 
believed some of the engineers, when 
locating the line of adjacent railway, 
had erected the house as a headquarters. 
Perhaps it had once been the home of 
hunters and trappers. The day was too 
far advanced to reach Lincoln Junction; 
small game seemed abundant, and a few 
days rest would be very welcome. 

They cleaned away the snow from the 
door and blocked the windows with 
planks from the loft; two windows in 
the rear had already been secured sim- 
ilarly. Then they kindled a fire that 
soon roared high up the great wide fire- 
place. After thorough search, they found 
above the door, on a sort of shelf, a 
length of tanned buckskin, a knife in an 
old sheath and a slightly rusted tin dip- 
per. The knife was double-edged and 
keen as a razor. The tin dipper was the 
most welcome of the three. Eric, how- 
ever, stuffed the buckskin in his over- 
coat pocket. Jerry took the dipper and 
went to the rear of the house, where he 
had noticed a dark spot on the snow 
that half filled a sort of ravine. As he 
had anticipated, a creek ran hére. The 
water was excellent, and, filling his ves- 
sel, he returned to the house after a 
brief stock-taking of surroundings. A\l- 
most at the door he decapitated with a 
skilful shot a partridge that stupidly 
perched in an ironwood tree and watched 
him. 

Indoors it was now very comfortable. 
The partridge and rabbits were soon 
roasting on small spits. It took longer 
to cook the food’ than they expected and 
they were ravenous before the meal 
commenced. Lack of pepper and salt 
might have rendered the meat insipid at 
another time but now they were hardly 
missed. After a long talk, they piled up 
a supply of fuel and cut fresh cedar 
boughs for their beds. These were made 
down in front of the bright, leaping 
blaze, which they watched until late into 
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the night. Finally each dropped to sleep. 

With a start Eric awoke. It seemed 
to him as if somebody were trying to 
force the door. He listened attentively. 
Yes, there it was again—a brushing and 
scratching against the wood. His heart 
stood in his mouth until a low snarling 
reassured him. It must be a dog. He 
arose and at that instant a most blood- 
curdling howl, almost too unearthly for 
an animal, brought Jerry to his feet. 
“What’s up?” he quickly asked—sleep 
immediately banished from his eyes. By 
this time Eric was peering through a 
crack in the window boards and a second 
later his chum breathed over his shoul- 
der. The moon was hidden but in the 
sub-Arctic twilight they saw what 
looked like a drove of untamed New- 
foundland dogs—long and lean, dark 
grey in color, red mouthed and fero- 
cious. Roving restlessly to and fro, they 
fought and wrangled among themselves. 
Now one would leap against the door 
and spring back with an ugly snarl. 

“ Wolves!” whispered Jerry. “I no- 
ticed their tracks near the creek behind 
us.” 

So these were the Kings of the Can- 
ide, the great grey timber wolves—the 
theme of many a thrilling recital in his- 
tory, poem and prose. No wonder Little 
Red Riding Hood has peopled child- 
hood’s imagination with countless ter- 
rors. Dim legends of boyhood flitted 
through their wondering brains as the 
two gazed from their hiding place— 
amply secure, thank Fortune! 

“T saw in a paper about an old hunter 
who shot seven,” whispered Eric; “ it 
read like a novel. I thought wolves were 
about extinct.” 

“Not on your life!” said Jerry—“ es- 
pecially in New Ontario. Game protec- 
tion has multiplied them. They feed on 
the deer. They’re cuter than a fox when 
it comes to traps or poison and they’re 
so hard to get at that the Government 
pays a bounty of fifteen dollars per 
head.” 

“ Why! there’d be a small fortune for 
us in this bunch,” said Eric. 
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“T’ve thought of that. If we shoot 
one, however, the rest’ll skidoo. But 
surely we can manage somehow.” 

He glanced at the loft and the door. 

“Up with you!” said he, picking Eric 
off his feet. Before the latter could 
think, he was astride a rafter, stowing 
away their clothes which had been 
thrown to him. Then Jerry scattered the 
fire until only a few coals threw out a 
faint light. He was about to follow 
Eric, when he noticed the old knife, 
which he pocketed. Removing his shoes 
to facilitate movement, he crawled across 
the loft and unlatched the door with one 
of the poles, which was astonishingly 
light and easy to handle. It slowly 
opened and wild agitated forms appeared 
at the entrance, their eyes glinting evilly 
in the dim illumination. At first the 
brutes, through wolfish cunning, hesi- 
tatingly paused, but rear pressure and 
unappeasable curiosity overcame pru- 
dence and in single file ten lurched in- 
doors. Then Jerry pushed the door into 
place again and after a great deal of 
fumbling latched it securely. 

“O! I see what you’re driving at,” 
said Eric, his eyes jumping with excite- 
ment; Jerry was no more cool than he 
but better controlled his feelings. He 
loaded his revolver. The beasts were 
running around restlessly—one occa- 
sionally snapping at his neighbor. They 
had noticed the humans and a couple 
grouped themselves beneath and set up 
doleful howls. One big chap looked so 
obnoxious that Jerry reached down as 
far as he safely could, and, taking care- 
ful aim, banged a .32 lump of lead and 
a cubic foot of fire and smoke into his 
lupine gullet. A demon in red danced 
before Jerry’s eyes, as he blazed and 
blazed into the mass of leaping, writhing 
forms. The cabin seemed to rock with 
pandemonium and he came to as Eric 
clutched his arm and screamed: “ You're 
wasting your lead. Be careful!” Then 
he came to and slowly reloaded his gun, 
counting as he did so the slain or 
wounded. Two were motionless and 


another was licking his broken legs in 
a corner. Jerry had lost three shots or 
else some of the wolves had taken more 
than one bullet. A haze of smoke pre- 
vented him from clearly seeing what 
went on below but he knew too many 
antagonists surged there for safety. He 
took careful aim and cleanly dropped 
another. Then, changing position, the 
revolver slipped through his fingers. 

Now the fire blazed up through some 
caprice and he saw that six animals still 
remained. Eric was dumbfounded at 
their misfortune but not so Jerry. He 
clutched the pole he had opened the door 
with, and, examining the end, braced it 
against the wall. Then he split it length- 
wise with the old knife and a small billet 
used as a mallet. Knocking off the 
knife handle, he drove the haft into the 
pole end, but was at a loss how to bind it 
there. Eric produced the buckskin, 
which they slit into short lengths, and 
after a few minutes labor had fashioned 
a fairly respectable lance. “ Now [I'll 
make them sit up and take notice,” 
grinned Jerry; and, arranging the planks 
across the rafters, so as to form a decent 
platform, he singled out his victims and 
transfixed them at ease, in spite of their 
writhings and screams. 

“Don’t you remember my teiling you 
about my dream —” began Eric. 

“ Surely!” jeered his chum, being too 
busy to waste words. 

Then they gave a round of cheers 
and leaped to the slippery floor. The 
wounded were despatched without com- 
punction. 

Jerry afterwards said the sensation of 
cut and thrust made him feel creepy. He 
went through the first wolf like a cake 
of butter. The others offered the resist- 
ance of tightly stuffed bags of sawdust. 
He gloomily wondered as he made a few 
passes in the air what it would be like in 
hand-to-hand combat. In imagination 
he saw a poor devil shrink into his last 
corner, clutching at a bayonet rushed 
upon him; then the sinking through 
clothes and human flesh. B-r-r! it was 
unpleasant. 
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Eric opened the door for fresh air; 
then fed the fire. Daylight was not far 
off. Jerry silently unlaced the old knife 
from the pole and set to skinning. He 
handed the other his big bladed pocket- 
knife, giving a few instructions how to 
proceed. No time must be lost, for to- 
day was the 21st of December. If they 
could but claim the wolf bounty in time, 
Christmas Day at home was a possibility. 
They would have no excuse for staying 
away now, so far as money was con- 
cerned. Ten wolf scalps at $15 each 
meant something. Eric fondly imagined 
it would be only necessary to take the 
hides before a Government official and 
cash their value. Jerry knew otherwise. 
The son of Dr. Goodwin, J. P., knew 
a little about these things. He was not 
quite sure of the modus operandi—there 
might be red tape—but he had his share 
of self-confidence and would cross 
bridges when he came to them. They 
were now immediately concerned in un- 
hiding each animal. Their task was not 
difficult. A cut above the knuckles of 
the hind-legs, rapid skinning until the 
back was reached, when the pelt could 
be peeled off like a glove. More trouble 
with the fore-legs—finished. They had 
worked like beavers. Eric’s stomach re- 
volted and he slipped outdoors for fresh 
air. 

The eastern sky was sending rosy 
gleams through the tremulous cedar 
cones on the far side of the clearing. 
The silence of solitude impressed him 
with its deep solemnity. In summer, 
sunrise would have been heralded by a 
burst of song from the feathered sprites 
of the forest. On this wintry morn, 
clear and crisp, a wild western wind 
alone murmured sadness through the 
trees. Beyond the fringe of bush a sud- 
den rush and clatter, a hiss of escaping 
steam and whirring of wheels, echoed 
long and persistently in the rock cuttings 
prevalent on this section of the railroad. 
A passenger train was flying homeward. 
Unmeasured longing filled Eric’s heart; 
tears surged to his eyes as he listened to 
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the last sounds humming on the still 
morning air. Then he abruptly re-en- 
tered the cabin. Jerry, with sleeves 
rolled up, was hard at work, whistling 
softly as he slashed away. Refreshed by 
his brief communion with Nature, Eric 
lent a willing hand, his spirits leaping 
high. About 9 the job was finished and 
they breakfasted hurriedly on the re- 
mains of last night’s banquet. The 
naked carcasses had been tossed out- 
doors and the floor covered with 
bragghes to hide its slaughter-house ap- 
pearance. Then they tied the hides in a 
bundle, broke across the clearing and 
followed the track towards Lincoln Junc- 
tion. On they trudged; the ‘hides 
weighed a ton; their legs seemed to be 
falling from them. They gained the 
crest of a grade and beheld red and 
green semaphore lights twinkling, thank 
Heaven! not far away. 

They entered the yard limits at dusk, 
utterly exhausted. Wearily they hoped 
to secure some kind of hotel accommo- 
dation with their remaining cash, and 
tomorrow, rested in limb and _ with 
clearer brains, the journey home would 
be considered. A black mass, a glow- 
ing reflection beneath the firebox, loomed 


in front. A man was busy fixing the 
headlight. It was a freight engine and 


behind in endless succession stretched 
the cars. They reached the station plat- 
form as a man hurried towards the con- 
ductor’s van. Jerry noticed a paper in 
his hand and intercepted him. 

“ For God’s sake, give us a lift!” said 
he; “we're a long ways from home.” 
The man simply grunted and tried to 
brush by. Jerry caught him by the arm. 

“ Pay your fare,” said the Conductor. 
“What kind of a mark do you think I 
am?’ And he lifted his lantern and 
angrily scrutinized their boyish faces. 
“Are you broke?” he asked. (They did 
not look like hoboes). 

“ Busted,” answered Jerry briefly. In 
a minute he roughly sketched the out- 
lines of their story; then said, “If we 
could raise money on these hides, we 
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wouldn’t ask you to take us. But (smil- 
ing faintly) I can only see three houses. 
[ thought Lincoln Junction was larger 
than this.” 

“This isn’t Lincoln Junction,” said 
the Con. “It’s Green River. You'd 
have had a long walk to Lincoln. How’d 


skins, I'll pass you to Sudbury. My run 
doesn’t go that far but I'll fix it. When 
you get your money, send the price of a 
second-class ticket to our head office as 
conscience money.” His eyelid fluttered 
suggestively and he led them inside his 
van. In the middle of the floor a little 
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“Singling out his victims, he transfixed them at ease.”’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





you like to live in Green River?” His 
jocularity was encouraging. But he re- 
sumed a sober face: “It’s as much as 
my job is worth,” said he, “but I’ve a 
kid of my own piking somewhere up and 
down the earth and I’d want him treated 
decent. If there’s a bounty on them 


round stove glowed cheerily; the bunks 
at the side looked good. He gave them 
a feed from his own pail and soon after- 
wards left to resume his duties. In a 
quarter of an hour they were jolting to 
the east. Events vaguely succeeded. At 
Sudbury they left the train. First they 
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sought a Justice of the Peace and made 
the necessary declaration; he removed 
the ears from each hide and furnished a 
certificate to the effect that they had 
destroyed ten wolves. Then he told 
them off-hand to apply to the Provincial 
Treasurer at Toronto, 300 miles away, 
and they would receive $15 per animal. 
Eric was floored. Jerry swore some- 
thing about red tape, and, seizing the 
bundle, strode to a nearby tin shop. Its 
owner, a big fat fellow with a heart of 
dimensions corresponding to his phy- 
sique, immediately purchased the skins 
at a fair price and in addition agreed to 
collect the bounty on brokerage. Some 
wrangling followed and then the excel- 
lent tinsmith handed them eighty dol- 
lars, his cash on hand—promising fur- 
ther settlement. He took their addresses, 
and, shaking hands, wished them a 
Merry Christmas. It was the 23d of 
December. 

Joyously leaving the store, they heard 
the East-bound Express thunder in at 
the far end of town—the only train that 
would land them at home for the great 
and glorious Twenty-Fifth. True, a 
train the day following would bring them 
in on Christmas evening, but who would 
care to arrive at such a belated hour! 
Would the turkey of a day following 
taste as good as the one on Christmas? 
Never! In mind they pictured the 
merry crowd, always assembled of a 
train time at Littleton station; they 
imagined their alighting, the walk down 
the village street—meeting no doubt re- 
turned prodigals like themselves. Then 
they would separate; each would steal to 
his home and peep through the windows 
on the familiar household. Then would 
come the unexpected entrance, the de- 
lighted welcome. Such events would 
live in their memories through Eternity. 

“Hurry, hurry!” said Eric; “the 
train stops only a minute or so here.” 
Above the mild street clamor came the 
jarring air pump on the big locomotive, 
two blocks distant. They broke into a 
run, overturning people in their way. 
To Jerry’s amazement, Eric darted 
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down a side street, shouting, “ This way, 
this way! It’s a short cut. Don’t you 
remember my dream?” 

“Hang your dream!” began Jerry— 
“if we miss the train, it’ll be your fault 
and—” He ceased speaking as they 
rounded a corner. Eric was pointing 
at a sign before a barber shop. Instead 
of having the usual white and red 
stripes, its colors alternated black and 
yellow. Somewhat dazed, he blindly 
followed. Then a_ bell clanged; steam 
hissed in measured puffs; the train 
started. Lights flashed by and Jerry 
laughed hysterically. “Confound your 
dreams!” he began; “ you’ve queered us 
this time.” 

“It’s all right. Oh, yes; you'll see,” 
said Eric with astonishing confidence. 

They turned the station corner, Jerry 
still expecting to find bare tracks, to 
catch a glimpse of brightly lighted 
coaches whirling around a distant curve. 
Then he rubbed his eyes. The fast ex- 
press lengthened before them. . On a 
stretch of siding—a trail of sparks and 
furnace fire reflection on the banked-up 
smoke above its roof—a local roared 


along. Jerry’s bearings had become 
mixed. The train he saw _ rushing 
through the dusk was West-bound. 


Theirs was waiting. 

“ All aboard!” shouted the Conductor. 

“Of course I believed in dreams all 
along,” explained Jerry, as they shot up 
the car steps, “but yours was such a 
peculiar one —” 

“Fudge!” snorted his companion. 

* * * * 

“It’s a terror where all the crazy peo- 
ple come from about Christmas time,” 
complained the Conductor, as he worked 
through one of the smoking rooms ; “ two 
guys nearly knocked me off the platform 
they were so full of joy. They’re in the 
second-class coach, shouting, Wolf, wolf, 
wolf! Rah, rah, rah! or some such fool- 


ishness.” 

“No, they’re not drunk,” he grudg- 
ingly explained. 

“Cheer up!” said a commercial man. 
“It only happens once a year.” 














THE KING COBRA AT DINNER. 


By W. HENRY SHEAK, 


ZOOLOGIST WITH THE EDWARDS ANIMAL MUSEUM. 


HERE are a number of snakes that 
are cannibals. They are not can- 
nibals in the strict sense of the 

word; for, so far as is known to the 
writer, none of them feeds on his own 
species, but upon other species of snakes. 
Because they feed on other species of 
snakes, naturalists commonly call them 
cannibals. Among snakes with this can- 
nibalistic tendency are the Blue Bull or 
Gopher Snake (Spzlotes corais coupertt), 
ranging from Florida westward, and the 
King Snake of Florida and other South- 
eastern States. Both of these are inveter- 
ate enemies of the Rattlesnake and are 
immune to his poison. It is declared 
that the King Snake will swallow a rattler 
fully as large as himself. 

But the cannibal of whose dinner I am 
about to tell you is the King Cobra (Naja 
bungarus—Schleg.) of India and the 
Malay regions to the Philippines, where 
he affects the grassy jungles. He is a 
pale, transparent grassy green in color 
for the forward two-thirds of his length; 
the remaining third being black, or, at 
least, heavily mottled with black. He is 
a first cousin to the Cobra-di-Capello, or 
Hooded Cobra, as the common Cobra is 
frequently called; also a first cousin to 
the Egyptian Cobra, which is believed by 
scholars to be the ‘asp” with which 
Cleopatra committed suicide. But the 
King Cobra is much larger than either of 
the latter. In fact, he is the largest of 
the poisonous snakes, sometimes reach- 
ing a length of 16 feet. The largest 
specimen on record measured 16 ft. 9 in. 
He spreads the hood in exactly the same 
way as does the Cobra-di-Capello—that 
is, by moving the anterior ribs forward 
and outward—but is not able to spread 
to nearly so great an extent as is his 


cousin, and consequently is not so much 
a favorite with the Indian fakirs. 

The King Cobra is the most aggressive 
of the poisonous snakes—often following 
man for the express purpose of biting him 
when there has been no provocation 
whatever. All other snakes, with the 
possible exception of the Bushmaster (a 
South American pit viper and relative to 
the rattlesnake) prefer to let man alone, 
as long as they are not molested. The 
natives believe that this serpent receives 
honors from all other snakes: hence the 
name King. Fortunately, this reptile is 
much more rare than the hooded cobra, 
for he is the most poisonous snake in the 
world. Yet, notwithstanding his rarer 
occurrence, he is responsible for a large 
number of the twenty-two thousand 
deaths, which, according to official statis- 
tics, are caused yearly by poisonous snakes 
in India alone. A man bitten by a king 
cobra will rarely live an hour, and death 
has been known to come within five 
minutes after the bite. 

The poison of the cobras has a differ- 
ent action from that of the vipers. All 
the poisonous snakes of America (except- 
ing the Coral snakes) belong to the group 
of vipers. When a man is bitten by one 
of the vipers—a rattlesnake for instance 
—the poison acts principally as a depress- 
ant on the organs of circulation and res- 
piration. The man dies from paralysis 
of the lungs and heart. But the poison 
of the Colubrine group of snakes, includ- 
ing the cobras, attacks the blood. It dis- 
solves the hemoglobin of the red corpus- 
cles. The hemoglobin is that element of 
the blood which absorbs the oxygen from 
the lungs. As there is now nothing to 
take the oxygen from the lungs and con- 
vey it to the various organs of the body 
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to supply their needs, the patient soon 
dies from asphyxiation, or, in plain words, 
smothers to death. Thus it is plain that 
the poison of the cobras is much more 
rapid in its action than that of the viperine 
snakes. A stimulant—anything to keep 
the heart going till the system can throw 
off the poison—is a good thing in the 
case of a bite from a viper. There is, 
however, not a little danger of lashing 
the heart to death, in its weakened con- 
dition, by an overdose of the stimulant. 
But, on the other hand, in the case of a 
bite from a Colubrine snake, like the 
cobras, a drink of whiskey or a dose of 
any other stimulant, will but hasten the 
moment of death. 

It is remarkable that the King Cobra 
is as immune to the bite of the rattlesnake 
as he is to the bite of his own species or 
to that of any snake of his native clime. 
Mr. Ditmars of the Bronx Zodlogical 
Gardens tested this by injecting the poi- 
son of the rattlesnake into the circulation 
of a cobra. The cobra suffered no ill re- 
sults. On the other hand, however, the 
King Cobra is not prepared to meet the 
attacks of the small constrictors. At 
home he feeds on the Indian rat snake 
(Piyyas mucosus)—a large non-poisonous 
Colubrine snake, somewhat similar to the 
coachwhip snake of our own Southern 
States. He knows nothing of the con- 
strictors. The king snake or blue bull, 
when attacking a black snake (Bascanium 
constrictor) or any other constrictor, will 
keep throwing his head from side to side 
to avoid the coils of the prey; but the 
King Cobra when feeding, for instance, 
on a black snake or a king snake, falls 
an easy victim to the constrictor. On 
more than one occasion have we had to 
come to the rescue and break the back of 
a king snake to keep him from choking 
and killing the cobra. 

Whether or not the King Cobra, in his 
native land, ever eats anything but other 
snakes, I am not prepared to say; but in 
captivity we have never been able to in- 
duce him to take anything else. I can 
never forget the first time I ever saw one 
of these deadly serpents feed. We put 


“throat. 
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into his glass cage a coachwhip snake 
(Bascanium flagelliformis) about 6 feet in 
length. The King Cobra is about 10 
feet long, as nearly as we can estimate 
the length. For very good reasons we 
have never measured him. The very 
thought of any living creature, even a 
reptile, being placed within reach of those 
death-dealing fangs, and where it was 
certain that he would be swallowed whole 
and serve as a dinner for the monster, 
was enough to make one’s blood chill in 
his veins. 

This account is taken from my notes, 
made at the time. 

The coachwhip seemed to be some- 
what frightened, but apparently did not 
realize the imminence and deadly nature 
of his peril and soon seemed to lose what 
little fear he had had at first. The cobra 
moved slowly toward the prey and kept 
following it for about ten minutes. When 
the coachwhip stopped, the cobra would 
stop. When the coachwhip commenced 
creeping across the floor of the cage again, 
the cobra again started in pursuit. We 
kept shaking the cage to keep the coach- 
whip moving. At the end of about ten 
minutes, the cobra, head in air and hood 
widely spread, struck the coachwhip— 
seizing the neck between his jaws. The 
prey writhed and twisted for four or five 
minutes; then lay quiet. Both lay quiet 
for about 40 minutes, when the coachwhip 
again began writhing frantically and 
wound his body about that of his antag- 
onist. The cobra had some diffiulty in 
extricating himself. In five minutes the 
prey was still again. The cobra worked 
round to the nose and began swallowing 
the coachwhip. 

Whether or not the cobra depends 
wholly upon his poison to kill his prey, 
or if to this he adds strangulation, I have 
never been able to decide fully to my own 
satisfaction. Certain it is that the canni- 
bal almost always seizes his victim by the 
Sometimes I have almost been 
tempted to entertain the opinion that this 
apothecary does not employ his potion at 
all in procuring his prey. That the vic- 


tim is seized with the front teeth only, 
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that he is held by the neck, and that he 
writhes and struggles for an hour or 
more, would at least suggest the latter 
‘assumption. Other venomous serpents 


has disappeared down his throat. But 
occasionally the prey is seized at some 
point posterior to the neck, and, appar- 
ently, succumbs almost as quickly. The 























I.—The Cobra has the Pine Snake by the Head, preparatory to Swallowing Him. 
II.—With his Head in the Air, the Cobra has just begun his Dinner. 
III.—About One-third of the Victim has Disappeared. 





strike their prey; then let it go free till it 
succumbs to the poison. But the King 
Cobra never relinquishes his hold from 
the time he first seizes the victim till it 


true solution of the problem is probably 
this: the large blood vessels of the throat 
afford an especially advantageous point 
for the introduction of the venom, and 
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the cannibal can hold the victim better 
here than at any other place, but very 
little dependence is placed on strangula- 
tion. If this be true, we must conclude 
that the poison acts much more slowly 
on cold-blooded creatures than on birds 
and mammals. I have made this inter- 
esting observation: when the cobra seizes 
his prey at some point posterior to the 
neck, and when he is ready to begin 
swallowing the victim, he does not let 
go, as do the big constrictors under simi- 
lar circumstances, but gradually works 
his way up to the head by twisting his 
jaws from side to side—all the time hold- 
ing on to the victim with his teeth. 
Seemingly the coachwhip snake was 
dead, and the cobra worked round till he 
got the nose of the prey in his mouth and 
then began swallowing him. He would 
twist his own head first to one side, then 
to the other—gradually working himsolf 
over the prey. A copious flow of saliva 
moistened and lubricated the meal as it 
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entered the mouth and passed down the 
throat. The victim writhed a little several 
times. In just one hour and fifteen min- 
utes from the time the prey was first put 
into the cage, the tip of his tail disap- 
peared down the throat of the cobra. 
Some one suggested that this was prob- 
ably the longest meal ever served in New 
York! 

In the accompanying illustrations, made 
from photographs, the King Cobra is 
shown feeding on a Jersey pine snake 
(Pituophis melanoleucus), nearly 5 feet in 
length. In order to expidite the feeding, 
we cut about 12 inches from the tail of 
the pine snake; but he could easily have 
swallowed the reptile entire, had we given 
him a little more time. In the first 
photograph, the cobra has the pine snake 
by the head, preparatory to swallowing 
him. In the second photograph, with 
his head in the air, the cobra has just be- 
gun his dinner. In the third, about one- 
third of the victim has disappeared. 


GAME IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


By Doctor HUGH G. VOORHIES, DENTAL SuRGEON, U. S. ARMY. 


(See Frontispiece—page 8.) 


HE Yellowstone National Park, 
with its majestic mountains and 
valleys, its cafions, lakes and flash- 

ing falls, is a paradise, not for hunters 
but for game. There the animals are 
permitted to wander at will in their na- 
tive realm, unmolested by man or dog. 
Under the able management of Major 
Harry C. Benson, Fifth U. S. Cavalry, 
and former Park Superintendents, all 
animals have received the best of care 
and protection. Scouts are continually 
active, to prevent poaching and to re- 
port upon the ‘health and general con- 
dition of the different herds. At the 
several outposts are stationed detach- 
ments of cavalry, which patrol certain 
districts daily. All sick or wounded 
animals are at once reported to the 


Superintendent and treatment imme- 
diately administered. 

Arriving at Livingston, Montana, 
over the Northern Pacific, one boards the 
train for the Park at 9:00 a. m., and, 
after a picturesque ride along the 
Gardiner River, reaches Gardiner at the 
Park entrance at noon. Just outside of 
Gardiner—on the Gardiner Flats—can 
be seen a herd of 50 antelope; then deer 
in twos, threes, and various sized herds 
present themselves all the way to Fort 
Yellowstone—5 miles distant. Mountain 
sheep can be seen near the road, 3 miles 
out from the town. One large old ram 


was resting quite close to the roadside, 
as thowgh he were boss of the surround- 
ing cotmtry, and I think he was. It 
would not be safe to dispute his right 
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of way in wide places, let alone in the 
narrow ones. A mile or so from the 
post, Boiling River is passed, and up 
the valley from thise place a band of 
several hundred elk grazed as leisurely 
as cattle. 

The post, situated at the foot of a 
large mountain close to the Gardiner 
River, is garrisoned by three troops of 
the Fifth U. S. Cavalry. Just to the 
south, on the mountainside, is located the 
famous Mammoth Hot Springs, which 
send up great clouds of steam at all 
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the least desire to shoot game in the 
Park, they are so tame and confiding. 
Mountain sheep, feeding along the road- 
side, will barely move out of your way. 
The report of firearms does not frighten 
them—its significance being unknown. 
Deer grazing on the parade ground are 
not in the least disturbed by the firing 
of the morning and evening gun. Ducks 
will not readily take flight from the 
streams and lakes; woodchucks are 
equally tame, and pine squirrels are so 
tame that they will jump upon the 




















DEER FEEDING ON THE PARADE 
Photo by J. SCHMTDT, Yellowstone National Park. 


GROUND AT FORT YELLOWSTONE. 





times, leading one to imagine that old 
Satan keeps his coffee-pot boiling per- 
petually for the reception of new ar- 
rivals. New quarters will soon be 
completed, making this post one of the 
most modern ones of the Army. 

Deer and elk are continually about the 
post, over 300 deer being fed daily on the 
parade ground. They come to the front 
and back doors, walk over the porches, 
and quite a number of them will take 
food from the hand. 

No true sportsman would ever have 


campers’ tables and eat from their dishes. 

Summer visitors to the Park do not 
get a chance to see the game, for at that 
time all the animals (except the bears) 
are out in the forests, away from the 
traveled places. During the winter the 
heavy snows drive the deer, antelope and 
elk down into the valleys, where regular 
feeding places are established for them. 

It has only been during the last few 
years that these animals could be seen 
near the post. This is due to the banish- 
ment of all dogs from the Park. While 
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a dog running at large does no especial 
harm, he drives the game from their ac- 
customed feeding places. Another safe- 
guard is the fence that has been con- 
structed along the northern boundary of 
the Park, excluding stock, which for a 
number of years grazed within its limits, 
using up grass which is now preserved 
for the animals. 

To successfully maintain wild game, 
it is necessary either to preserve their 
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with the hand, will let you approach quite 
close, without showing the least fear. 
From some of the old-time employes 
of the Fort, I glean the following in- 
formation: A few years ago deer were 
seldom seen about the post, though oc- 
casionally tracks could be seen in the 
snow where they had crossed the parade 
ground during the night. As a matter 
of experiment, a few bales of alfalfa 
were scattered about the parade ground. 




















HERD OF ANTELOPE ON THE GARDINER FLATS. 


Photo by J. SCHMIDT, Yellowstone National Park. 





natural food for them or to supply them 
with hay, etc. Even when their natural 
food is preserved, it is well to have a 
supply of hay on hand for the weaker 
animals each spring, as there is usually 
a period when most of the old grass is 
nearly gone and the new is not ready for 
use. Feeding the animals has made them 
exceedingly tame. They look upon man 
as a friend, instead of an enemy, and, 
while not permitting you to touch them 


The experiment was successful; for, on 
the second day after the hay was put out, 
a dozen blacktail deer appeared. The 
next day this number increased until 
there was over a hundred. The 
blacktail deer inhabiting the Park are 
estimated at 2,000; the whitetail deer at 
something over 200. 

Mountain sheep—the wildest of all our 
Western animals—have shown the same 
kind of disposition—becoming even more 


soon 
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tame and fearless than the deer. Some 
600 of these animals make their home in 
the Park. 

The antelope are most interesting and 
attractive animals, and, like the sheep, 
they are rapidly disappearing throughout 
the West. The Park herd contains about 
2,000 animals, and this number is on the 
increase, due to good care in the Park 
and to the protection accorded them by 
the States of Wyoming and Montana. 
The summer range of antelope is well 
up on the Yellowstone River and en- 
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confine them more and more to the limits 
of the Park. In going from one feeding 
ground to another, the elk frequently 
encounter very deep snow, which they 
pass through in single file—the strongest 
of the bulls taking the lead and break- 
ing the trail. When the leaders fall out 
exhausted, their places are filled by 
others. Sometimes a malingerer tries to 
shirk his duty by dropping out of the 
lead after a short time, but others horn 
him on and compel him to do his part. 
While out walking one afternoon near 
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WHITETAIL DEER 
Photo by J. SCHMIDT, Yellowstone National Park. 





IN THE VELVET. 





tirely within the Park. Ranches in the 
surrounding country, with their miles 
and miles of wire fence, have compelled 
them to remain within the limits of the 
Park, or very near its boundaries. 

Elk are the most numerous of all the 
animals, there being 40,000 of them 
within the confines of the Park. During 
the winter season half of this number 
wander into the neighboring States of 
Wyoming, Idaho and Montana, but the 
rapid influx of settlers is beginning to 


the post, on coming to a sudden turn in 
the road I beheld a large bull elk within 
30 feet of me. He-wasn’t scared—but 
I was. I certainly had no desire to get 
hung up on the tree (commonly called 
antlers) which he carried on his head. 
After surveying me for some seconds, 
he turned and walked leisurely away, 
greatly to my relief. 

There are said to be over 100 buffalo 
in the Park, divided into two classes— 
the wild herd and the fenced herd. The 
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following, from the 1908 report of the 
Superintendent, is of interest: 


“Scouts and patrols state that signs of two 
buffalo calves were seen on Mirror Plateau, and 
one cow and calf were seen in Pelican Valley 
during the season. Scout Wilson reported that 
he saw ten buffalo at the mouth of Mist Creek on 
Lamar River, April 13. On Sept. 7 Scout Mc- 
Bride saw fresh tracks of two buffalo on Boundary 
Creek near the western boundary; and on Sept. 
16 he saw twenty buffalo near the Mush Pots 
southwest of Pelican Cone in the Valley of Peli- 
can Creek.” 

The fenced herd (estimated at 74) 
is confined to enclosed pastures in Lamar 
Valley, and is said to show a most grati- 
fying improvement in condition and pro- 
ductiveness. Fourteen calves were 
reared in 1908 and five in 1907. Owing 
to the long severe winters and deep 
snows, it is necessary to feed the herd 
on hay five months of the year. 

Bears are the animals most familiar 
to visitors; for by the time the tourist 
season begins they have terminated their 
long siesta and come forth from the 
rocks and caves to prowl singly or in 
groups around the hotel grounds and 
camps. Provisions must be carefully se- 
cured to escape their persistent raids. 
Many instances are related of campers 
suddenly awakened at night by Bruin 
nosing and grunting around their tents. 
The bears seem peacefully enough in- 
clined, but it is well to regard them with 
caution, for they are quick and force- 
able with their powerful paws. The 
varieties in the Park are the black, cin- 
namon and grizzly bear. It is amusing 
to watch a mother bear in the manage- 
ment of the cubs. She at first gives them 
gentle nudging hints as to what her 
desires are. If this mild treatment is 
disregarded, it is followed by vigorous 
cuffs which never fail to result in im- 
mediate obedience. 

For many years the Park was over- 
run with mountain lions, which preyed 
upon the game; but these marauders 
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have been so persistently hunted dur- 
ing the last few years that the remnant 
of their tribe no longer causes pro- 
nounced anxiety. Coyotes are numerous 
and make their presence known, espe- 
cially at night, by their howls. The grati- 
fying result of the war on mountain 
lions has caused similar proceedings to 
be instituted against coyotes, and they 
are gradually being exterminated. 

Beavers, badgers, marmots, martens, 
minks, otters, muskrats, squirrels, and 
three varieties of chipmunks are plenti- 
ful. The principal varieties of rabbits 
are our common rabbit, the jack-rabbit, 
the snow-shoe rabbit and the chief hare. 
Canada geese, ducks and grouse are 
abundant and nest in the Park. 

Moose, while few in number, seem to 
be on the increase. They inhabit the 
marshes of the Upper Yellowstone and 
Belcher Rivers. On June 26, 1908, a 
bull moose was seen 3 miles south of 
Upper Basin Station, and one was 
sighted on Blacktail in September of the 
same year. Patrols frequently report see- 
ing them from Snake River Station, and 
traces of them have been noticed in other 
sections of the Park. Being of such a 
wild nature and continually on the alert, 
it is difficult to keep a record of them. 
Sly Reynard also lives in the Park, un- 
molested by hounds. Though he hasn’t 
many hen-roosts to rob, he manages to 
pick up a good living, just the same. 

The Yellowstone National Park is 
truly one of the most wonderful and in- 
teresting sections of the world, and the 
meagre description I have tried to give 
of its animals is trivial in comparison 
with the grandeur of its scenery. It is 
Nature’s Wonderland, and it really 
seems as though the Great Creator had 
set it apart to demonstrate the works of 
His all-powerful hand. 
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THE APPLE BARREL. 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. 





LONG in October the 
approach of winter 
was confirmed by the 
installation of the 
apple barrel. It and 
its companions were 
stored in the dark, 
cool cellar — whose 
confines thereupon 
grew savory with the 
illusive aroma of ripe 
orchards. 

A section of the 
head was prized up; 
and, day and night, 
the faithful — barrel 
responded to the un- 
remitting tapping. 
There was no stint- 
ing of apples, in 
those days. “Eat 
an apple a day and you'll never be sick,” 
was a favorite expression; and we 
childen were privileged to visit the barrel 
as frequently as we were inclined. When 
‘we got home from school we rushed to 
the apple barrel; after we had been 
home a little while, we went to the barrel 
again; and when we left on an errand or 
schoolward bound, we munched our way 
along the street, generously distributing 
“bites” and cores among covetous com- 
panions. 

It was a comfortable feeling, that: To 
have the apple-barrel, ample and. ready, 
awaiting our pleasure in the cellar—our 
cellar. A dish of the apples usually was 
sitting on the table, up-stairs; and when 
Mother or the girl or other elder mem- 
bers of the family descended, at night, to 
the barrel, to replenish the supply thus 
kept handy above, they bore a lamp. 
However, no lamp was needed for us. No. 
The path to the apple-barrel was as plain 














by night as by broad day. And what bliss 
to raise the section of the cover, and to 
plunge in with the arm and grope for the 
biggest! Very cold was that cellar, as 
the winter drew on; and very cold was 
the barrel’s interior and the apples con- 
tained therein. One’s front teeth ached 
as they crunched through the skin and 
into the frosty sap. But how good! 

Rhode Island Greenings! Solid, fat, 
permeated through and through with 
tart, winy juice! Perhaps there may be 
an apple superior to Rhode Island Green- 
ings, as Rhode Island Greenings used 
to grow; but I doubt it. Ah! a huge, 
plump, smooth Rhode Island Greening, 
which has lain packed in the midst of its 
fellows, in a clean, sweet barrel in a dark 
and frosty cellar, and is abstracted by an 
eager boy or girl just home from school! 
or a Baldwin, or a Northern Spy! And 
we had a Spitzenbergen also, which 
rivaled the Greening. And there was the 
Golden Russet—hard as a bullet, crisp as 
a December eve, with a tang to it like 
the north wind in a lad’s glowing face. 
Why, friends! we had a whole tree of 
Golden Russets in our back yard. Still, 
I believe that apples, as a rule, taste bet- 
ter out of the barrel in the cellar. 

Sometimes I wonder if youth and 
apples are as inseparably connected to- 
day, as twenty years ago. I know that 
the apple barrel in the cellar is not the 
sine qua non of family preparation for 
winter that once it was, because many a 
household within my circle has it not and 
does not seem to miss it. Cellars have 
become lighted, furnace-heated “base- 
ments,” and apples “don’t keep well” 
there. Flat life has intruded, and re- 
stricted. Apples have even attained to 
the classification of luxuries. The modern 
system of cold storage operates differ- 
ently from the old-fashioned. 
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Many of us must eat our apples from a 
paper sack, or from a paltry box. Ah! 
these degenerate days! But the real way 
to eat an apple is to go down cellar 
after it; to explore for it in the depths 
of the apparently exhaustless barrel; 
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to clutch it and to bring it forth—the 
apple; and, in token of possession, 
thirstily, even ferociously, to set teeth 
into it before one has again put foot upon 
the lowest stair, in ascent to the upper 
regions. 


A DAY AT THE WHITE HARES. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 


N well preserved moors in Scot- 
O land, where sheep dogs are not 

permitted to hunt the leverets, 
blue hares increase rapidly, and a day or 
two in the season has generally to be ar- 
ranged to thin out the stock with numer- 
ous guns and beaters. When disturbed, 
they invariably make for the tops of the 
hills, and many a cold and uninteresting 
wait have I experienced for the sake of 
a few shots, as the victims came canter- 
ing up to my stand. The views from 
these high tops is often magnificent 
when the weather is clear; but even this 
fails, in my opinion, to compensate for 
the drawbacks. 

It occurred to me that, instead of 
using a shotgun, better sport might be 
had by using the miniature rifle, and in 
the dead of winter, when the hares are 
white as snow, several attempts were 
made, but stormy weather, mist or snow 
always baulked my efforts. To add to 
the difficulty, the shooting ground was 
situated some distance by rail from home, 
and I often arrived at the lodge, to find 
the hills next morning either white with 
snow or shrouded from view by heavy 
mist. At length a telegram from the 
Keeper gave the welcome news that the 
tops of the hills were free from snow, 
and I decided to start by an afternoon 
train. 

It was dark before we arrived at the 
small Highland station, and I was glad 
when the cold seven-mile drive over the 
moorland came to an end and the fights 
of the lodge were seen twinkling in the 
near distance. There were no servants 


to help, but warm fires had been lit and 
a couple of rooms had been well aired 
by kind assistance from an adjacent 
farm. The .303 rifle, hold-all, and bas- 
ket of provisions were dumped down in 
the small entrance hall and the driver of 
the machine commenced his lonely re- 
turn journey—crunching through the 
rough gravel on the drive and leaving 
me in solitary possession of the lodge. 

The dining-room looked warm and 
cheerful in the bright light of fire and 
lamp, with its pine match-boarding, red 
blinds and deers’ heads, but a certain 
amount of sentimental feeling must 
surely always be aroused by the appear- 
ance of a moorland lodge in the dead of 
winter. The season is over and gone, 
with the happy sporting days on the hills 
and the cheery faces of old friends who 
gathered together at the lodge in the 
evening. A bunch of heather and bog 
myrtle, dead and shrivelled, had been 
left in a jar—reminding me of the 
masses of warm purple bloom which 
covered the moor in the early part of 
last season. Such small matters bring 
back a train of memories—to be dis- 
pelled by the arrival of the keeper, who 
comes to make final arrangements for 
the morrow. 

At 8 a. m. I was awakened by the 
sound of heavy footsteps in the uncar- 
peted rooms below, as my borrowed as- 
sistant made up the fires with much clat- 
tering of the fire irons. The morning 
was grey and dark and I was glad to 
leave my chilly candle-lit room and hurry 
down to breakfast before a rousing fire. 
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The keeper turned up a little later with 
an assistant and brace of retrievers, and 
we started for the hilltops, which were 
free from snow except in sheltered nooks 
amongst the rocks. 

There had been a sharp white frost in 
the night. The sun shone bright, the air 
was clear and cold, and there was no 
wind. The heather and bog myrtles by 
the roadside were covered with gossa- 


with stunted oak and mountain ash. A 
good-sized burn foams and tumbles down 
beside us, with miniature falls and deep 
black pools. The glen shallows and the 
trees and bushes thin out and finally dis- 
appear as we work on to the moor and 
begin a long tramp through rank old 
heather. 

An occasional grouse rises wild and a 
large pack is noticed—mere black dots 
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GAME IN YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK.—Elk, in Mid-Winter, traveling from 
One Feeding Ground to Another. 


Copyright by S. N. LEEK. 





mer webs, which sparkled with the frozen 
dewdrops; the long grasses, trailing and 
dancing in the black, peaty water of a 
small burn, were coated in glistening 
white. We left the road and began the 
long climb to the rocky tops far above, 
where the white hares were to be found. 
lor an hour or more we toiled steadily 
upwards, through a narrow glen, filled 


against the clear sky as they top and 
sink over the rocks to our right. The 
climbing gets steeper; the heather thins, 
and the wiry grasses begin to take its 
place. We are approaching the rocks 
and it is arranged to skirt round amongst 
these and peer into the various corries 
on the far side. A white hare is sighted 
crossing a scree of loose slaty slabs at a 
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leisurely canter ; another is seen to climb 
up the rocks with the activity of a goat 
and disappear over the skyline, the fur 
of the hares showing white as paper 
against the black rocks. 

We are now on rocky ground and sit 
down for a few minutes to gain breath. 
The view is magnificent as seen from our 
great altitude. Loading the rifle and ad- 
vancing alone to a jutting rock, I skirt 
this by a narrow track and peer over an 
intervening boulder onto the face of a 
scree leading down into a small basin 
some 30 yards below. Two white hares 
are quietly feeding on the opposite slope, 
50 yards distant. Quickly judging the 
distance, I take a steady aim, press the 
trigger, and my first hare goes tumbling 
down to the botton. The other makes 
up the slope at top speed, pauses, and 
sits upon the skyline some 80 yards dis- 
tant, his long ears erect and his black 
eyes showing out clear against the white 
woolly fur. The backsight is given a 
small twist of elevation, the rifle is rested 
on a boulder, and a well-aimed shot finds 
its billet. 

We pick up the first hare and cross 
the ridge, where a retriever is sent for 
the second one. This disturbs a fair 
extent of ground and several hares are 
seen cantering on ahead. We cross a 
clattering scree of loose stones with 
many a slip, but the sport is too keen to 
mind such trifling drawbacks. Every 
rock in front may conceal a hare, so 
caution is necessary. As the head is 
raised over an intervening ridge, a thrill 
is felt, such as a fisherman experiences 
on approaching a likely run leading into 
a deep pool. 

Needless to describe the many varieties 
of shots that presented themselves; suf- 
fice it to say that a dozen hares were 
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bagged before we shifted our ground to 
a patch of rocks still higher in front. 
Scarcely had we got there when a dense 
white mist enveloped us. It was im- 
possible to see more than 20 yards 
ahead. The sun shone like a weird, 
ghostly ball of light through the grey 
mist. It was not only useless but dan- 
gerous to advance amongst the rocks. 
Our sandwiches, flasks and finally pipes 
were brought out to help the weary wait. 
The mist cleared slightly after a half- 
hour and the keepers left, to walk round 
the lower slopes in the hope of driving 
more hares to the tops. 

A sense of desolation came over me. 
The face of the corrie opposite seemed 
near enough to touch and to give an im- 
pression of unknown immensity. Within 
20 yards above me I noticed a hare’s 
head and ears showing above a rock, 
looking enormously large, the white fur 
changed to a shadowy neutral tint. I 
fired but to no purpose, as I could not 
see through the peep sights. After an 


hour or so the mist completely cleared 
and a couple of hours’ shooting was ob- 


tained before the close of the short day. 
Some of the shots were taken at dis- 
tances up to 170 yards, but the majority 
were not more than 40 to 50 yards. 
There were many misses, arising princi- 
pally from the difficulty of judging dis- 
tances across deep, narrow gorges, and 
from firing over the backs of the hares 
when sitting far below. My bag to- 
talled 27—the keepers having a heavy 
job getting them down to the lodge. 
Later on, as I sat in a well-warmed com- 
partment of the late express, I recalled 
the various incidents of the day and came 
to the conclusion that the only sporting 
way of shooting white hares is with the 
rifle. 



































A COUNTRY LAD’S EXPERIENCE. 


By ELIZABETH BLODGEIT. 


February and one of the 
coldest of the winter. After 
doing the milking and fill- 
ing up the wood-box I 


Bill and started for Mer- 
rill’s store some mile and a half away. 

The runners creaked on the frozen 
snow and the biting frost stung like bees, 
for the wind drew down alongside Hale’s 
Brook at a rate that sent the mercury 
below zero; howsomeever, nothing short 
of a broken leg or an attack of jaundice 
would have prevented me from taking 
my Saturday-night trip to the village 
store. 

Already several of the hill farmers 
were there. Closely side by side stood 
their teams, covered with blankets and 
buffaloes, under the store shed. Very 
late comers were sometimes destined to 
use the hitch-rail in front of the store. 

A big box stové crammed with hard- 
wood chunks drove back any who 
crowded too closely to its red-hot sides; 
when I arrived every chair and box was 
occupied. Merrill emptied a nail cask 
of potatoes into a corner behind the 
counter and passed it to me to sit on. 
I quietly took my seat, for Horace Skin- 
ner was entertaining the crowd with a 
down-country yarn. Suddenly there was 
a loud jingle of sleigh bells and a shout 
of “Whoa! whoa! there!” that cut 
the story short. 

“Zeke Simpson,” 


said Mose Whipple, 
adjusting a huge quid of tobacco in the 


other cheek. “C’n allus tell Zeke’s bells 
as fur as yer c’n hear ’em.” And then 
everybody watched the door for Zeke. 
“We didn’t know, Simpson,” said 
Plummer, “but you’d gone to sleep out 
there; took you so long to get inside.” 


“Yer didn’t, hey?” Simpson replied, 
looking out from under his frosty eye- 
brows. “Well, you fellers needn’t ’a’ 
been so all-fired pertickerler about takin’ 
up that whole shed out there. I had to 
move over the whole lot before I could 
find hitchin’ room for my horse.” 

“Wall, draw up here, Zeke,” and 
Nelson Parker shoved forward the chair 
he had been sitting in all the evening. 
‘“‘ We'll be more generous in here.” 

“Roasted him out, Merrill, hain’t 
you?” Simpson asked, holding his hands 
over the hot stove. 

“ You're about right, Simpson. My old 
breeches begun to smoke, so I thought 
’s time to draw back, but a good fire such 
a night as this is a pooty comfortable 
thing.” 

Plummer folded Zeke’s coat and laid 
it over the apples and then perched him- 
self on top of it, while Skinner finished 
his story. 

“T never could see what there was 
about the city that is so alluring to folks. 
It seems to me that a good thrifty farmer 
is about as independent as they make 
em,” said Myron Hopkins, a pudgy little 
man with carrotty hair and red eyes. 

A sort of under-cover smile went 
around the circle, for Hopkins’s great 
barn door had hung by one hinge for the 
last two years and his wood pile usually 
consisted of two or three green saplings 
hitched together with a chain and drawn 
up to the house as the smail supply was 
about exhausted. 

No one responded and Zeke Simpson 
gave his chair a backward hitch, rubbed 
his hands over his knees in a sort of sug- 
gestive way and looked around to see 
that he was not likely to interrupt any 
one: 


“ Wall, now, fellers, it is a fact. It’s 
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jest as nartral for country boys to want 
to go to the city as it is for girls to want 
fellers and go to parties.” 

“Let me see, Zeke, you lived —or 
worked — down country once — didn’t 
you?” queried Hopkins. 

“Yaas; I had a spell at it. Mighty! 
that fire is hot and no mistake!” (hitch- 
ing his chair back a little). 

“You wa’n’t very old when you went, 
was you?” asked Will Robbins, the one 
young man in the place. 

“Bout in my eighteenth year.” 

“Go to learn a trade, or what took 
you down there? Boston, wa’nt it?’ 
Parker asked, stringingly. 

“Wall, the amount o’ the story. was 
jist this,’ Simpson replied, throwing his 
quid into the box of sawdust behind the 
stove. “I had the down-country fever 
and had it bad. Diggin’ pertaters and 
hoein’ corn was the same thing over and 
over again—yer never could get above it 
nor beyend it, or so I thought; but the 
city offered ev’ry advantage if a feller 
had ambition and at that time mine was 
at red-hot heat; so, ter make a long story 
short, one night in the early spring, when 
the slosh and snow was ankle deep and 
the water run in little rills over the hills, 
the express train pulled me into Boston. 
I never shall forget it, when I stepped 
out on to them brick sidewalks. I jest 
said, ‘I’m done paddlin’ ’round in slosh.’ 

“T had a persition in a grocery store 
at seven dollars a week, down in the 
West End, where they talked a lingo I 
knew nothin’ of a good part o’ the time. 
Right nigh there, in a kinder cheap 
lodging house, on the fourth floor, I had 
a little box of a back-room that looked on 
to a brick wall about six foot away. 
There wa’n’t no carpets, rugs or any 
other adornments in my city home. You 
can bet your last copper, boys, I didn’t 
write home to my mother any descrip- 
tions of my city surroundings—No sir- 
ree! Such loving, unselfish letters as 
my mother wrote me! Only a mother 
can write ’em, and she and Father had 
sacrificed so much to let me go to the 
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city. And now, boys—not to leave any- 
thing out o’ this story that b’longs in it 
—I had a great fondness, amounting al- 
most to a passion, for Marion Berkeley 
and she worked in a millinery store down 
there, and had, for a year. 

“ She lived on Pekin Hill, over here, 
when she was at home, and I had met 
her at parties and dances and spellin’ 
school and it never entered my head that 
she wouldn’t be glad to see me down 
there. 

“Mother sent me to the city well 
stocked up with home-made shirts that 
she did up herself; six pairs of new wool 
yarn stockings and a good striped suit 
o’ clothes, although the sleeves were 
shortern city folks wore. No doubt they 
were long enough when they’s bought; 
the cloth shrunk mebbe—I can’t tell. 

“One thing and another put me off 
and I didn’t get ’round to make my visit 
to Marion till well-nigh inter the sum- 
mer, when Lo! who should I see walk- 
ing right up into my face and eyes but 
Marion. Boys, jest like a pictur’ in a 
show winder that gal was. I was out 
with a basket o’ orders. I sot it right 
down on the curb-stone and walked right 
up to her and took her by both shoulders 
and turned her square round. Um-m-m! 
my reception wa’n’t what I expected— 
what I looked for. I picked up my 
basket and hustled right into the crowd. 
I sha’n’t try to explain, boys. 

“T worked hard, diligently, with the 
hope of bigger pay in the fall; but when 
the harvest moon came, boys, I could set 
by my one window in that back cham- 
ber, with nothing to look at but that 
brick wall, and I could hear the corn on 
the south hillside rustle in the cool fall 
breeze; I could hear the dropping of 
the apples from the old Porter tree all 
night long, and see the great golden 
beauties on the grass beneath my cham- 
ber window ’way up in Old Vermont. 
Yes, sir! Boys, I could actually smell 
the odor of them apples all through that 
old orchard. Every tree, whose branches 
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I had climbed to the topmost ones, I 
knew hung full of luscious fruit that 
dropped, dropped, dropped all night long. 
I knew it, boys. I could hear ’em! 
“Fore many days I got a letter from 
Mother, saying Father had slipped and 
fallen from the old Porter tree back o’ 
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I brought from home were packed that 
night, and the next night the old bat- 
tered and mud stained stage, that was 
more beautiful to me than the grandest 
vehicle in Boston, dropped me at my 
old home and into Mother’s outstretched 
arms. 





‘“‘Father reached out his hands to me and said: 
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‘Zeke, I knew you'd come!’”’ 





my chamber winder and broke his ankle. 
He couldn’t get up to pick the top ones, 
so he shook them off and in doing it he 
slipped and fell. Not a word about my 
coming home, boys—not a word! But 
I pulled my little red wooden trunk out 
from under my bed and them things that 


“Father was sittin’ in Mother’s big 
rocker, with his foot buried in soft 
cushions. He reached out his hands to 
me and his eyes filled with tears as he 
tremblingly said: ‘Zeke, I knew you’d 
come.’ And, boys, I hain’t never gone . 
back!” 











WASHINGTON’S ROAD TO THE WEST. 


By JAMES HUGH MOFFATT. 


T makes little difference whether you 
call it Gist’s Route, or Nemacolin’s 
Trail, or Washington’s Road, or 

Braddock’s Road, or the Old Pike. No 
matter what the name, the old road that 
leads from the junction of Will’s Creek 
and the Potomac River in Cumberland, 
Maryland, on out Green Street and up 
Will’s Mountain, through Sandy Gap to 
the West, is an interesting old road. Yet 
nowadays only a few people go over it: 
boys of the town, seeking adventure ; old 
residents, reviving early memories; _histo- 
rians, tracing the paths of their heroes; 
a few parties in search of arbutus in the 
spring; an occasional picnic in the sum- 
mer; a scattered hunter in the fall. 
Seventy-five years ago a better route was 
chosen for the Western travel before the 
days of railroads. The new road through 
the Narrows was a little longer, but al- 
most level: wagons could move over the 
six miles of its gentle grade at a trot, in- 
stead of toiling for four miles up the 
mountain and down again over the many 
curves of the old road at a slow walk, to 
where the old and the new road met at 
the Six Mile House. But, after seventy- 
five years of neglect and no repairs, the 
old road (locally called the Old Pike or 
Mount Nebo Road) still shows: how well 
it was built. 

Long before the coming of the White 
Man, this was the main trail used by the 
Indians in crossing the Alleghenies from 
the Valley of the Potomac (the River of 
the Burning Pine) to the Ohio. Count- 
less moccasined feet had worn deep the 
path, over which the Shawnees and the 
Delawares traveled West away from the 
White Man. It was the chief route of 
traders. The first record of any white 
man crossing the Alleghenies, is found in 
the rude journal of Christopher Gist, who, 
in November, 1750, was commissioned by 


the Ohio Company to journey from its 
store-houseat Cai-uc-tu-cuc (Will s Creek) 
across the mountains, to establish trading 
posts with the Indians on the Company’s 
lands along the Ohio. This Company 
had, the year before, been chartered by 
the Crown, with twenty stockholders, 
among whom was Lawrence Washington, 
the half-brother of George Washington. 
Gist followed the Indian trail, almost the 
present route of the Old Pike—crossing 
Will’s Mountain at Sandy Gap, which, he 
says, “‘is the nearest to Potomack River 
of any in the Allegany Mountains, and is 
accounted one of the best, tho’ the Moun- 
tain is very high. The Ascent is no 
where very steep but rises gradually near 
6M. It is now very full of old Trees 
& ‘Stones, but with some Pains might be 
made a good Waggon Road. This Gap 
is directly in the Way to Mohongaly 
(Monongahela River).”’ 

A year later Col. Thomas Cresap was 
commissioned by the Company to lay out 
this road to the West. He secured the 
aid of Nemacolin, a friendly Indian, and 
together they blazed out the trail known 
as Nemacolin’s Road. For over sixty 
years this was the thoroughfare over the 
Alleghenies. From the cross-roads, about 
a mile west of Will’s Creek, it “ran in 
almost a perfectly straight line to nearly 
the top of Will’s Mountain, involving a 
very heavy grade. Yet in many 
respects the road was admirably chosen: 
it avoided the ravines, so as to obviate the 
necessity of bridges or culverts, until the 
valley beyond was reached; and much of 
the distance on the higher part of the 
mountain was smooth and comparatively 
clear of rocks. The descent from 


the highest point on the mountain is easy 
enough for safety, and from the point of 
passage through Sandy Gap was quite 
The road is as plain today as it 


gentle. 
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was a hundred years ago, notwithstanding 
trees of more than a foot in diameter are 
growing thickly in its bed.” 

It was over this same road that, on 
November 15, 1753, Gist led Major 
George Washington, who, though not yet 
21 years old, had been sent by Governor 
Dinwiddie of Virginia to deliver a letter 
to the Commandant of the French forces 
on the Ohio, stating that the lands along 
the Ohio belonged to Great Britain, de- 
manding by whose authority the French 
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Six months later (in April, 1754) Major 
Washington led a small band of militia 
over this same road, which they widened 
as they went; but it was slow work—20 
miles in ten days. On May 28, after a 
night’s march of five miles in ten hours, 
Washington surprised a small scouting 
party of twenty-four Frenchmen from 
Fort Duquesne (now Pittsburgh), killed 
their commander and took all but one of 
the others prisoners. On June.1 he built 
a small fort in Great Meadows, which he 











LOOKING SOUTH INTO THE NARROWS. 


SAND SPRING IN SANDY GAP.——Showing the 
Easy Descent from the Summit of Will's Mountain. 





had marched from Canada into British 
territory, and summoning him to retire to 
Canada. After a long delay, the French 
Commandant gave Washington a reply, 
saying that, as he was acting under the 
orders of the Marquis Duquesne, he could 
merely forward Dinwiddie’s letter to him 
in Canada. So Washington’s long, peril- 
ous journey seemed a failure; but he had 
become familiar with the lay of the land 
and the number of the French forces, and 
had made some Indian friends. 


called Fort Necessity. Here he left part 
of his command. With the rest he pushed 
his road on further west. Four weeks 
later scouts informed him of the approach 
of a large body of French troops—sent 
from Fort Duquesne to avenge the cap- 
ture of the first small band. Washington 
retreated to Fort Necessity, where, on 
July 4, he was compelled to surrender. 
Five days later he reached Will’s Creek, 
after a dreary march over the Old Road. 
No longer was it called Nemacolin’s 
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Trail. It was now known as Washing- 
ton’s Road. 

The name of the road was soon changed 
again—this time to Braddock’s Road. 
' The Crown sent General Edward Brad- 
dock, with some English companies, to 
capture Fort Duquesne and to drive the 
French from the British territories along 
the Ohio. He reached Will’s Creek on 
May 10, 1755—being greeted by a salute 
of 17 guns from the fort, which he re- 
named Fort Cumberland, in honor of the 
Duke of Cumberland, Captain-General of 
the English Army. Fort Cumberland 
(as described in the journal of a “sea- 
man’’ who accompanied Braddock) ‘is 
situated within 200 Yards of Will’s Creek, 
on a Hill 400 Yards from the Potomack. 
Its greatest length, from East to West, is 
200 Yards, and breadth 40. It is built 
with Loggs, drove into the Ground, and 
12 feet above it Embrazures are cut for 
12 Guns, which are 4 Pounders—though 
10 are only Mounted with Loop-holes for 
small Arms.” 

Here Braddock staid for a month, 
drilling his forces—attempting to reduce 
the rough Colonial militia to the discipline 
of the English regulars. He was anxious 
to push on, but he found it almost impos- 
sible to procure provisions and horses 
from Maryland and Virginia. Benjamin 
Franklin finally appealed to the settlers 
of Pennsylvania, who, in fear of a raid, 
furnished some horses and supplies. Thus 
poorly equipped, Braddock hastened to 
march on; but the odds were greatly 
against him, for he was entirely ignorant 
of the methods of Indian fighting, and, 
neglecting the advice of his aide, Major 
Washington, failed to conciliate them. 
And it was the Indians, rather than the 
French, that defeated him. 

On May 29, he sent forward over 
Washington’s Road Major Chapman with 
a detachment of 600 soldiers, two field 
pieces and 50 wagons of provisions— 
Lieutenant Spendelow and six seamen, 
with some Indians, being ordered to clean 
the road for them. But the horses were 
so poor and the road so bad that they 
made only three miles a day. Lieut. 
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Spendelow returned on the fourth day, 
impressed with the need of a less difficult 
road over the mountain. After several 
days’ search, he convinced Gen. Braddock 
that a more desirable road could be built 
along the east bank of Will’s Creek, 
through the Narrows—meeting the old 
road about six miles from the fort. With 
one hundred and twenty men, he con- 
structed this new section, around the 
mountain, at the rate of a mile a day. 
On June 7 Braddock marched from Cum- 
berland, to meet his death on July 9 near 
the Monongahela River—his troops being 
routed by the Indians who lay concealed 
in ravines alongside his road on the top 
of a narrow ridge. 

For the thirty years following Brad- 
dock’s defeat little is known of the road. 
But in 1784 Washington, desirous of con- 
necting the West with the East by river 
navigation and roads, went over it a third 
time. The result was the formation of 
the Potomac Company, of which Wash- 
ington was long President. This Com- 
pany spent a half million dollars in a vain 
attempt to make the Potomac navigable 
from Alexandria to Cumberland. In the 
spring flatboats, loaded with freight and 
coal, could be floated down with the 
floods; a few of them were poled back. 
But this was so slow and hard that most 
of them were broken up at Alexandria 
for lumber. A mile or so below Cum- 
berland are the remains of a rough wall 
of rock (now covered with bushes), built 
by the Company in its effort to deepen 
the channel. 

In 1806 Congress decided to use part 
of the proceeds of the sale of public lands 
along the Ohio for building a National 
Highway to the West—the only high- 
way of its kind ever wholly constructed 
by the Government of the United States. 
President Jefferson appointed the com- 
missioners, and in 1811 the first contract 
was awarded for the ten miles west of 
Cumberland. The route followed was 
that of Washington’s Road, over Will’s 
Mountain by Sandy Gap. The ascent of 


the mountain was made more gradual by 
means of many curves and culverts, but 
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the new Pike was never out of sight of 
Nemacolin’s original trail. The entire 
road to Wheeling was completed in 1818, 
at a cost of $13,000 per mile; but from 
Cumberland to Uniontown, Pa., so much 
of Washington’s or Braddock’s Road was 
used that the cost per mile, for that sec- 
tion, was only $9,745. Its total cost, 
from 1806 to 1844, was $6,800,000. 

By 1832 it had fallen into bad condi- 
tion, despite its continuous use. Then, 
under the direction of United States En- 
gineers, it was rebuilt. But this time the 


gates; these gates were seldom used, for 
the road was so good and the toll so 
small that drivers were content to pay. 
The average gate took in $1,800 a year. 
The most profitable year was 1839, when 
the tolls amounted to $62,496. “As 
early as the year 1822, it is recorded that 
a single one of the five commission houses 
at Wheeling unloaded one thousand and 
eighty-one wagons, averaging three thou- 
sand five hundred pounds each, and paid 
for freightage of goods the sum of ninety 
thousand dollars.” 











OLD LOG HOUSE.——Built in the 
Eighteenth Century. 











One of the Iron Mile-posts: ‘6 M. to Cum- 
berland—125 M. to Wheeling.” 





Old Pike over the mountain was aban- 
doned, and Spendelow’s plan for a road 
through the Narrows was adopted. At 
the entrance to the Narrows, it crossed 
the creek on a massive stone-arched 
bridge; thence along the west bank, pro- 
tected from the floods of the creek by a 
stone wall. Iron mile-posts were erected, 
marking both the distance to Wheeling 
and to Cumberland. Every fifteen miles, 
round or hexagonal toll-houses of brick 
or stone were built, with massive iron 


The travel over the Pike was greatly 
increased by the building of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal from Washington to 
Cumberland, a distance of 189 miles— 
begun in 1825 and completed in 1850 
after an expenditure of $11,000,000. But 
the death knell of the national usefulness 
of the Pike was sounded when the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad was completed 
to Wheeling. From the time it was 
thrown open to the public in the year 
1818, until the coming of railroads west 
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of the Allegheny Mountains in 1852, the 
National Road was the one great high- 
way, over which passed the bulk of trade 
and travel and the mails between the East 
and the West. Its numerous and stately 
stone bridges with handsomely turned. 
arches, its iron mile-posts and its old iron 
gates, attest the skill of the workmen en- 
gaged on its construction and to this day 
remain enduring monuments of its grand- 
eur and solidity. Many of the most il- 
lustrious statesmen and heroes of the 
early period of our national existence 
passed over the 
National Road, 
from their 
homes to the 
Capital and 
back,at the 
opening and 
closing of the 
sessions of Con- 
gress. Jackson, 
Harrison, Clay, 
Sam Houston, 
Polk, Taylor, 
Crittenden, 
Shelby, Allen, 
Scott, Butler, 
the eccentric 
Davy Crockett, 
and many of 
their contempo- 
raries in public 
service, were 
familiar figures 
in the eyes of 
the dwellers by 
the roadside. 
Once a coach in which Henry Clay was 
proceeding to Washington was upset on a 
pile of limestone. Mr. Clay was unhurt, 
and, upon heing extricated from the 
grounded coach, facetiously remarked: 
“This is mixing the Clay of Kentucky 
with the limestone of Pennsylvania!”’ 
The ten-mile walk from Cumberland 
over the old Pike and back by the Na- 
tional Pike is more than worth the trou- 
ble. As you leave the bridge over Will’s 
Creek, you pass under the foot of Fort 
Cumberland, around to the north bank of 














A STONE BRIDGE ON THE NATIONAL PIKE, NEAR 
THE SIX MILE HOUSE. 
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the Potomac; on the opposite bank, in 
West Virginia, begins the long range of 
Knobley Mountains, where lurked the 
Indian maidens who seduced so many of 
Braddock’s red-coated soldiers. A little 
farther on you pass the old Dent House, 
where in 1787 was born the first child in 
the town of Cumberland, who grew up to 
be the father-in-law of President Grant. 
A mile more and the road begins the 
ascent of the mountain, just after passing 
an old vineyard on a little hill—for years 
the souce of local grape wine. The 
top dressing of 
the road is all 
washed away 
and the large, 
heavy stones of 
the foundation 
appear—each a 
little less than 
seven inches in 
diameter, as the 
contract re- 
quired. The 
best foot-path is 
at the side, in the 
gutter of the old 
road, now filled 
up with its wash- 
ings. 

A half-mile 
up you reach an 
old house—in 
the early days 
of the Pike a 
fashionable 
boarding school, 
but now occu- 
pied by tenants who supply the milk for 
the family of Lloyd Lowndes, the late 
Governor of Maryland. Here is where 
you may trace the original Washington’s 
Road as it turns to the right, straight up 
the mountain, returning to the Pike half- 
way through Sandy Gap. Barely out of 
sight of this house you pass over one of 
the splendid culverts crossing one of the 
numerous mountain brooks; it still stands 
—-solid and graceful—despite ninety years 
of inattention. Around it hover many 
traditions of crime, as terrifying as those 
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“Where Mungo’s mither hanged hersel’, 
Wi’ mair of horrible and awful, 
Which even to name would be unlawful.” 

On up you mount by even grades and 
sloping curves, through scrub pines and 
laurel, noticing that sometimes a row of 
small pines has sprung up in the middle 
of the road, as if the forest gloried in its 
triumph over the road builders. Such 
growths make you realize the noble width 
of the Pike—four rods by contract or 
sixty-six feet. Half-way up, you pause 
on one of the outward curves to gaze 
across the valley of the North Branch of 
the Potomac (or Cohongaronta in the 


recently a charcoal burner’s home—where 
a few years ago boys could watch in awe 
the blackened men guarding the mound 
of wood, covered with leaves and mould, 
that, slowly burning and half smothered, 
charred itself to charcoal. 

From this the Pike drops quickly round 
a dangerous bend, where you easily im- 
agine upsets—for the sharp curve over- 
looks a deep ravine. At such places ex- 
perienced wagoners would tie a drag log 
to their wagons, for neither horses nor 
brakes nor locked wheels could hold back 
a loaded wagon when the hill was icy. 
Then on, past a sand quarry, and another 

















THE PRESENT DOORWAY AND TENANTS OF THE OLD BOARDING SCHOOL. 





Indian tongue) to the unending ridge of 
Knobleys, with the precipice two hundred 
feet high at Seymour's Rocks. 

A few curves more and you are sur- 
prised to find yourself at the top of Will’s 
Mountain—600 feet above Cumberland. 
The road drops easily, upheld by a mass- 
ive side-wall, to a glade a half-mile long. 
On the left is a small knob, famous for 
its arbutus, and in the marsh between are 
many small pools where boys may catch 
frogs or “bluddies.”’ At the farther end 
is a small clearing and log cabin, once a 
wagon and blacksmith shop and more 


valley comes into view—the Valley of 
Braddock’s Run, where the new route of 
the National Pike lies. Soon on the left 
appears an old log watering trough, filled 
by a clear stream running in a V of boards 
from a rough house. This is Sand Spring 
—the clearest and coldest spring a trav- 
eler has ever tasted. A quarter of a mile 
below, the Pike reaches the level through 
a noble avenue of trees; then on by the 
home of McKenzie, an old wagoner, a 
small slope leads to the Haunted House 
(though no one knows why it is so called) 
and on through orchards to the Six Mile 
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House, where the National Pike through 
the Narrows joins the Old Pike. 

From here you may return by trolley. 
The road is a gentle grade, parallel to 
Will’s Mountain. Suddenly the rocks on 
your right seem to open themselves, and 
there is the narrow twisting gap called the 
Narrows, which one of Washington's 
officers has described, in Thackeray’s 
words, as “that wild, magnificent pass of 
Will’s Creek, a valley lying between cliffs 
near a thousand feet high—bald, white, 
and broken into towers like huge fortifi- 
cations, with eagles wheeling round the 
summits of the rocks and watching their 
nests among the crags.” 
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As you return down Mechanic Street, 
along which many taverns clustered in 
the old stage-coach days, you pass the 
oldest log house, which is still standing 
in good repair. 


x * ” a“ 


You have trod in the path of Indians, 
of frontiersmen, of Colonial militia, of 
British troops; you have traced the wheels 
of traders’ wagons, mail coaches and 
Presidential carriages. And, even in this 
age of railroads, you can appreciate how 
this road to the West was the difficulty 
of Washington’s youth and the hope of 
his later years. 


CH “SO 


AKIN. 


By ALICE LINDSEY WEBB. 


I am the brown marsh hawk. I skim the sky 
Across the river flat, and when, less high, 

The sun begins his evening color play, 

I wheel the mountainside in search of prey. 
The blackbirds seek the thickets, hiding there, 
As I above them sweep and poise in air. 


I am the old gray wolf. 


I scent the wind, 


And there the news of hill and plain I find: 
The tempting, racy smell of new-killed flesh— 
The danger signal from a man-track fresh. 

My broad, wet nose is my unfailing guide, 

As through the rocks and brush I silent glide. 


I am the hare. I course the open plain 

With such a speed that all pursuit is vain. 

I make my warren in the far hillside 

And there I safely rest by day, and hide 
From hunter, and from hound, and sly red fox. 
I am the hare. I love the briars and rocks. 


I am the morning bird. 


I take my flight 


With song and pinion free and glad and light. 
I am the tree that, pointing skyward, stands 
Firm on the ground, but reaching up my hands. 
All these from birth I’ve felt akin to me: 

I am the wind, the stream, the sweeping sea! 
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THE MAD BUCK OF HICKORY BEND. 


By FRANK L. STICK. 


IN TWO PARTS.—Part I. 


CHAPTER I.—In Which Our Young Argonauts Set Sail. 





HE boys to whom this 
tale relates lived in a 
beautiful town, way 
up above and over- 
looking a_ beautiful, 
grove-bordered river. 
And the town and 
river and groves were 
all in the very finest 
State of all the West 
—at least this is what 
was firmly set forth 
in the verses that were 
sung in school just 
before the morning 
session began. The 
song itself was writ- 
ten and set to the 
tune of “O Tanen- 
baum!” by the town’s 
own poet, and who, let 
me ask, would doubt the word of a poet? 

Our three boys were little different 
from Nature loving youths to be found 
in this or any other well conducted 
American town. Perhaps they were a 
bit fonder of the things of the open than 
their average playmate and this accounts 
no doubt for the fact that they were al- 
most always to be found together. Their 
friends also seemed to be perfectly cogni- 
zant of these proclivities in them, when, 
instead of bestowing on them such pseu- 
donyms as Skinner, Tow, Stub, Glassy, 
Chub, Crip or other nickname by which 
attention might be called to physical de- 
fects or mental deficiencies, they were 
given the right honorable and applicable 
titles of Ang. (from the word Angler), 
Nim. (from Nimrod), and Musk. (from 
either Muskrat or Muscallunge, I do not 
know which, but it does not’ matter 

















greatly, as either name in full would 
have fitted him perfectly). 

The river I have mentioned, for as 
long as either of the boys could remem- 
ber had been their chief playground. 
Here they fished, swam, boated and 
hunted for water-fowl in spring and au- 
tumn; and when Jack Frost gave the 
fishes an icy roof over their heads, they 
still angled, through the ice of course, 
and day after day they flashed over its 
smooth surface on steel runners, skating 
sometimes far into the night. In cahoots 
they were owners of a boat—a roomy 
flat-bottomed affair, built somewhat 
along the lines of a soap box, and withal 
not so very hard to row, as the craft slid 
over the water and made no attempt 
whatever to force a progress through. 
They also were possessed of a small 
canvas cruising canoe which a spring 
freshet had delivered to them from some- 
where up the river the preceding year. 
And this canoe, as erratic and unreliable 
as the boat was trustworthy, they always 
embarked in with the feeling that an ad- 
venture was before them, and often it 
came to pass that the presentiment was 
a true one. The Spring term of school 
has just ended as we begin our acquaint- 
ance with these boys. School is over 
and vacation days—the longed for, the 
best days of the year—have come. What 
more natural than that the trio should 
have planned to spend their vacation 
a-camping on the river? Two months 
in the woods, with no cares to annoy; 
nothing to think about but play. Sixty 
days of pleasure unalloyed! so they had 
planned. 

Imagine, then, an early morning in the 
first week of July. From the river, 
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curls of mist—born of warm waters. and 
cool air—are rising lazily and resolving 
into light. The water, lapping idly, re- 
flects a cowrie glow from the sky 
that spreads and grows brighter with 
every wavelet. A chorus of bird notes 
issues from the bush growth along- 
shore and across the river a zealous car- 
dinal whistles with all its might. The 
boat, resting against a half-submerged 
willow, sways with the current, and, 
wet with dew as it is, seems a very part 
of the river and thicket. Presently 
voices are heard from the path that 
leads down to the landing, and as the 
sun lifts its rim above the crest of Col- 
lege Hill, two boys, with heavy packs of 
camp equipment on their shoulders, 
swing into view, deposit their loads at 
the river’s edge and sit themselves down 
to regain their quota of atmosphere. 

“Well, I don’t see any signs of 
Musk,” said Ang (a well-set-up youth 
of 15) “and he promised to meet us 
here prompt at 5. Don’t you think it’ud 
be best for one of us to go up to his 
house and help him out of bed, while the 
other bails out the boat? He’s certainly 
mighty fond of pounding his pillow,” 
he complained, and started to carry out 
his suggestion; but just then a shout 
was heard above them and the tardy 
member was soon on hand. “Gee!” he 
panted jerkily; “pretty near had to miss 
my breakfast to get here on time. Just 
got a bite. Didn’t have time for nothin’ 
but coffee an’ boiled eggs an’ cold ham 
an’ bread an’ a piece o’ pie. You fellers 
bring a lunch?” 

A snort from Nim interrupted him. 
“You ought to live in New York,” he 
grinned; “read in a magazine the other 
day that it’s the eatingest place in the 
country, but of course you’re such a big 
citizen it takes a lot of eat and sleep to 
keep your works a-going. Show your 
muscle now,” he added, “ by heaving the 
boat off of that log. We got to get 
started some time.” 

The outfit was stowed in the flat boat, 
and shortly, with the current aiding 
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them, they were moving merrily down- 
stream—the canoe, with Ang at the pad- 
dle, in the lead. Under the shadow of 
the big bridge they journeyed, where the 
creak of their oarlocks echoed loudly. 
Past the stone quarry and the railroad 
bridge. Then the City was left behind 
and Lo! their wilderness was before 
them. Heavy oak and maple forests on 
either side; then a stretch of more open 
country where prairie lands came down 
to the river. Past farmsteads, with cat- 
tle chewing their cuds and luxuriating 
knee-deep in the cool water—big-eyed 
creatures that watched them wondering- 
ly out of sight. 

The riffles came shortly—a stretch of 
fast water where the river grew some- 
what shallow and the current rushed 
along at a great rate, swirling and hiss- 
ing between sunken rocks. Here they 
proceeded with much caution. One boy 
in the bow of the flat boat to fend her 
off from the rocks; the other steering 
and paddling in the stern. Ang, in the 
canoe, used all the skill at his command, 
yet shipped a couple of buckets of water 
as he swerved to one side of a spray 
draped boulder. Safely through, he 
bailed out the little craft with a sponge, 
took off his shoes and stockings and 
hung them over the thwarts to dry, then 
paddled after the larger and slower boat. 

“ Hello! you turtle!” he shouted, as 
he came up with them. 

“Remember the fable,” answered 
Musk; “that canoe’s as crazy as any 
March hare I ever saw.” 

A flock of young ducklings swam 
ahead of them for some distance—the 
wild duck mother calling to her family 
with a whistling note. 

“What are those?” asked Musk. 

“ Summer ducks,” answered Nim. 

“Wood ducks is the proper name,” 
put in Ang. “I looked it up when I shot 
that pretty brown drake in the spring— 
recollect him with his purple top-knot 
and the white stripe running through it? 
Well, I remember the book mentioned 
the female was brown and had a white 
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patch around her eye and you can see it 
plain on this duck. We must be pretty 
close to the big timber,” he added, “ and 
we'd better keep our eyes peeled for 
squirrels.” 

“ Say, fellows!” he said later. “Do 
you know I got most a mind to call on 
the trapper when we get camp fixed. 
His place isn’t more than a quarter of a 
mile from the spring. I don’t believe 
he’s such an ornery person as most folks 


Below them a couple of hundred yards 
some animal was making a great com- 
motion in the river. As they approached 
more closely, a strangled howl came to © 
their ears. “ Gee-whillikens! fellers! it’s 
a dog,’—and Ang jerked the rifle from 
his shoulder, picked up a paddle and 
plied it with vigor till the animal was 
reached. And a poor bedraggled little 
beast it was that struggled and gasped 
there before him, with just the top of its 
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“One boy in the bow of the flat boat to fend her off from the rocks; the other 
steering and paddling in the stern.” 





think. Just because a man lives by his- 
self is no reason every one should go 
against him and 7 

Nim interrupted him: “Look ahead 
there!” he said excitedly—‘ where the 
fence comes down to the water. See 
that animal? Ang, you sneak along easy 
and mebbe you can get a shot at it what- 
ever it is. Jings! it’s way too big for a 
muskrat and mebbe it’s an otter.” 





head and its black nose above water. 
The boy stopped quickly and grasped the 
dog by the loose skin of its neck, but try 
as he might he could not get him over 
the side. “Come here quick and give 
me a hand!” he shouted to the boys in 
the turtle—“ something’s got this dog by 
the foot.” Nim, from the boat, was soon 
feeling about the animal’s legs. “Ouch! 


it bit me!” he shrieked, holding up a 
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scratched hand. “Goodness!” gurgled 
Musk, “ mebbe it’s an alligator. I heard 
there was one in the river an’ this thing’s 
got teeth sure an’ we better " 

“ Shove down the oar and see what 
you can feel,” ordered the boy in the 
canoe. “If it was an alligator it would 
be kicking up a rumpus. Feel around 
the dog’s legs, Nim.” Nim obeyed, and 
as he heaved against a weight he encoun- 
tered, he brought slowly to the surface 
a tangle of barb wire and a chain. 
“There’s your ’gator!” snickered Ang 
“See that trap on his foot? I don’t 
wonder I couldn’t get you out—you poor 
little sinner! Gosh! if you hadn’t been 
such a strong swimmer, it would have 
been all day with you, sure! ” 

The trap was removed from a badly 
swollen foot, while the dog, with dead 
eyes, choked and panted his fill in the 
bottom of the canoe. Now that they had 
a good look at him, they saw a handsome 
young Irish water spaniel—a_ kinky 
bunch of hair on the crown of his head 
giving him a clownish appearance, even 
while he lay in distress. “I believe this 
dog belongs to the trapper,” said Ang. 
“He certainly is the very picture of the 
one that follows him to town when he 
comes in for chuck, but any way, we'll 
soon find out for certain, cause his shack 
is just around the bend. How in the 
world,” he ruminated, “ did the dog ever 
get in such a fix?” 








CHAPTER II. 
In Which They Meet the Trapper. 


Harris, the Trapper, stood by a white 
oak tree that shaded his cabin, engaged 
but I am afraid not engrossed in the task 
of disrobing catfish. By his side lay a 
basket half filled with the slippery fel- 
lows, also a pan in which he deposited 
the carcasses as fast as they were 
skinned. A loop of chalk line depending 
from the trunk before him held a fish 
by the pectoral fins. With a stroke of 
his knife, he cut the fish lightly back of 
its gills, crosswise. Then with a pair 
of pincers took firm hold of the severed 
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skin and pulled downward, first one side 
and then the other, and behold! it was 
done much quicker than it takes to tell 
of it. Entirely harmless and even kindly 
he appeared, engaged in this homely 
task. His gentle blue eyes and mouth 
seemed to belittle the stories that town 
people delighted to circulate concern- 
ing him. No moroseness or hatred of 
mankind showed in any feature, and, as 
he worked, a fox squirrel dropped from 
a branch to his shoulder and thence to 
the ground; so a dislike of his race, if 
it did exist, did not extend to his wild 
neighbors. Let us see! 

His fish skinning ended, he cut off 
their heads one by one and tossed them 
into a box, to be disposed of later. Then, 
pan in hand, he made his way to the 
small floating pier that jutted into the 
river. So exceedingly careful was he in 
the washing of the fish that he failed to 
hear the approaching boat until the dog 
barked a greeting. 

“ Howdy, boys?” he called cheerily, 
starting up. “Where did you blow 
from? and how does it happen you’ve 
got my dog? But never mind,” he add- 
ed, interrupting their disjointed explana- 
tions, “come in to shore and you can 
tell me all about it.” Nim explained to 
him the strange predicament in which his 
dog had been found and later asked for 
his opinion regarding the matter. “ It’s 
a simple proposition,” Harris replied; “I 
have several traps set along close to shore 
for rats; the fur of course is of no value 
at this season but I like a young one now 
and then for the pot. My dog went on a 
hunt all by his lonesome yesterday even- 
ing, and, I take it, when he waded into 
the river to swim across he happened 
to put his foot between the jaws of one 
of the traps. Then the pup, somehow, 
managed to pull the slide pole loose but 
when he struck out for shore he evidently 
got tangled in the wire. From his ap- 


pearance I should judge he has been in 
the water a right smart while ; so I surely 
am indebted to you boys for saving his 
life.” Then he spoke to the campers con- 
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cerning their plans, and when he learned 
that they intended pitching the tent close 
_ by, he plainly showed his pleasure; he 
also firmly insisted that they stop and 
take dinner with him. You can believe 
this opportunity of dining with a real 
live trapper was an experience neither of 
the boys would have exchanged for the 
pleasure accruing from a dozen chicken 
suppers or ice-cream socials; so they ac- 
cepted his hospitality, we cannot say 
gracefully, yet with an enthusiasm that 
was even better than grace. 

While Harris busied himself in the 
small kitchen, he conversed with the boys 
as they sprawled on the grass outside; 
told them a little concerning his simple 
life and asked them many questions re- 
garding their own. Dinner was soon 


brown. Between these dishes were plates 
of corn-bread and biscuit and a big yel- 
low bowl filled to the brim with stewed 
fruit. Their 10-mile journey down the 
river had given the boys appetites that 
flouted nick-nacks and called for sub- 
stantials. Judge, then, of the extreme 
joy that filled their young bosoms at 
sight of this spread. After dinner, when 
the conversation turned most naturally to 
cooking, Musk complimented their host 
with moist eyes on the excellence of his 
pigeon and squirrel stew. 

This brought a smile to the Trapper’s 
face. “So you thought you were eating 
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pronounced ready and the campers filed 
into the room that served both as kitchen 
and dining-room. A home-made table, 
‘with legs fashioned of cedar limbs bent 
to the required shape, had been pulled 
out from the wall and was flanked by 
two chairs, also made of cedar, and a 
couple of stools fashioned from logs. 
Tin plates and cups, with knife and fork, 
lay at each place, and by way of eatables 
there stood at one end of the table a large 
pot of stewed birds and joints of what 
looked like squirrel and at the other end 
a platter containing a bountiful supply 
of catfish, fried in corn meal to a rich 


a 


“And a poor, bedraggled little beast it was that 
gasped and struggled in the water.” 


pigeon and squirrel, did you?” he 
laughed. “ Well, I only hope it will not 
lessen your appreciation of the dish, 
when I tell you what it actually consisted 
of ; after all, what is and what is not fit for 
eating, is largely a matter of local opin- 
ion. For instance, frogs’ legs are thought 
ill of in many places, while horses and 
mules and even dogs are staple articles 
of diet in Germany; then we are told 
that snails are considered a great delicacy 
in France. The birds that were cooked 


for our dinner were a late nestful of 
young crows and I fear our friend Musk, 
as you call him, will be offended when 
he learns he has unwittingly turned can- 
nibal by eating the hind-quarters of a 
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muskrat. It’s a good plan, boys, never 
to decide on the flavor of an animal or 
the character of a man by their external 
appearances alone. Try ’em before you 
judge ’em, is a good rule in this case. I 
don’t wish to hurry you off,” he contin- 
ued, “but if you intend to make camp 
this afternoon, you had better be on the 
move, and I will excuse ‘eat and run’ 
this time and will call on you in the 
morning.” 

The spot they had long had in mind 
for a camp site lay some 500 yards below 
and across the river from Harris’s cabin. 
A spring of pure, icy cold water 
bubbled out from the sidehill and formed 
a miniature basin, clear and shaded. 
From here it cut its crookéd way through 
a clump of water oaks and maples to the 
river, not far distant. Close to the spring 
was a small open space clear of brush 
growth and trees, and in this spot, 
though it was somewhat lower than the 
surrounding level, the boys decided to 
pitch their tent. 

That camp they made by the spring I 
fear was not all it should have been. In 
the first place, the hollow where they 
stood the tent was a spot no seasoned 
camper would have chosen. The tent 
itself was pinned down with stakes far 
too short, and, for beds, they depended 
solely on their blankets. In fact, they 
forgot entirely that old proverb regard- 
ing ‘a stitch in time’ and spent the 
greater part of the afternoon in fishing 
and in exploring the surrounding coun- 
try. In the evening they dined on the 
lunches they had brought with them. 
Then was built a huge bonfire, round 
which they sat and told stories and sang 
songs, while the moon slid up the star- 
sprinkled sky, flooding the river with a 
mysterious green light and found them 
sitting there after a while. Later a little 
breeze—an insistent little breeze—came 
stealing softly up from the south and 
played around their camp-fire till it 
stirred the embers into a glow. A some- 
what bigger breeze followed its small 
brother and. sang a bit of a song in and 
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out among the trees—one a trained 
woodsman might have understood. And 
it curled around their fire also, fanning 
dying flames, till sparks went leaping 
helter-skelter through the branches above 
them. Lucky this was green July—not 
dry October. 

Stories had given place to yawns 
around the fire; so the boys retired to 
their blankets—there to roll and to twist 
tired bodies in an endeavor to find some 
soft spot on the lumpy earth that consti- 
tuted their mattress that night. After 
a bit, even under these conditions, Sleep 
came to them and closed their ears to 
the wind that whined through the trees 
for a while and rose gradually to a 
threatening G-R-O-W-L. The little 
clouds, scurrying across the moon, grew 
larger and increased in number, till at 
last the moon was gone entirely, and the 
camp-fire too, as if disheartened by the 
failing of its big compatriot, gave a final 
flare and crackle and subsided to a bed 
of twinkling coals. 

A drop of water came out of tue sky, 
alighting in the middle of a live ember, 
and at this the ember hissed angrily, as a 
ferocious appearing but perfectly harm- 
less spreading adder hisses, and continued 
to splutter a protest. This drop of rain 
it seemed was only a sort of scout for a 
whole army of drops that shortly came 
Pat! pat! pat! Pit-a-patter! against the 
tent and into the fire—faster and faster, 
until at last one could not have distin- 
guished the falling of one drop from an- 
other, and they kept pounding away at 
that poor fire until no sign of heat re- 
mained excepting a few small curls of 
steam. And the wind helped the rain in 
its battle, gathering the drops into regi- 
ments and battalions and sending them 
hurtling against the sides of the tent, till 
it bellied like a sail in a storm. 

Through it all the boys slept soundly. 

I have no idea just when they would 
have awakened, had not Musk happened 
to hang his trousers to the ridge pole on 
retiring. Of course you know anything 
touching the inside of a tent during a 
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rain-storm will cause the water to soak 
through and run down the object, what- 
ever it may be, and thus it was with the 
trousers. They did the best they could 
under the circumstances by gathering up 
the moisture as fast as it came through, 
and they held quite a bit, for Musk was 
a large boy. Probably the apparel con- 
tained several quarts before they began 
to give up the surplus. 

Their owner had been dreaming a most 
beautiful dream. The Trapper, he 
thought, had invited him into his kitchen 
and there begged him to quench his thirst 
from a barrel of cider or lemonade. 
Musk could never remember which it 
really was; but, as often happens in 
dreams, something very necessary to the 
happiness of the one most interested was 
missing. In this case it happened to be 
a drinking vessel. So the boy needs must 
lay himself flat on his back, with his open 
mouth beneath the faucet, the handle of 
which the red water spaniel—who wore 
a crown of barbed wire—proceeded to 
turn. His aim must have been poor, 


‘ however ; for the ice-cold stream missed 


the boy’s mouth entirely and landed 
squarely in his left eye. Then Musk 
woke up. At first he missed the barrel 
and the spaniel, but this feeling quickly 
passed, and, remembering where he was 
at (as he said when speaking of it the 
next morning), he reached up and grasp- 
ing his sopping wet trousers, jerked them 
loose and across Ang, who lay next to 
him, and Ang raised such a disturbance 
that everybody woke up. I don’t know 
of course whether or not you have ever 
been camped in a tent during a storm, 
but I can assure you, unless everything 
is shipshape, it is not exactly a pleasant 
abode and as I have said things were not 
just as they should have been in this 
camp. 

The wind and rain were coming more 
fiercely with every second that passed. 
The tent waved and shook like a ship 
in a gale and water was beginning to 
creep in in small rivulets at the tent 
sides—wetting their blankets and every- 


thing else it came in contact with. Even 
now if they had but thought to place the 
bedding and clothes upon the two boxes 
that served as food chests and had held 
up the tent poles until the worst of the 
wind had passed, they might have weath- 
ered the storm; but after getting into 
what odds and ends of clothing could be 
found, the trio stood in shivering silence 
—expecting the tent to take wings at any 
moment. 
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**Luckily for them, a sturdy figure with a lantern 
came bobbing up to the tent through 
the blinding rain.” 





Wuoo! wHoo! wHoo! roared the wind 
and Hiss! smMasH! Hiss! came the rain 
against the frail shelter, battering it to 
and fro, to and fro, until at last one of 
the short stakes came loose, another 
quickly followed, and then the entire side 
gave way—swishing inward and bring- 
ing with it a whole reservoir of exceed- 
ingly cold water. It is impossible to 
guess how. the remainder of the night 
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might have passed, had it remained for 
the drenched and wholly disheartened 
boys to decide. Luckily for them, a lan- 
tern that had sailed swiftly down the 
river, landed by the side of their boat 
and came bobbing up to the tent. And 
the Trapper (who of course carried it), 
clad in slickers and rubber boots, lifted 
the tent flap and received a welcome that 
would have done honor to good St. Nick 
himself. As if the sight that greeted 
him was a most common one and just 
what he had expected to see—which no 
doubt it was—he made no comment what- 
ever but quickly bundled them into their 
boat and got them started for his cabin, 
while he remained behind to put things 
to rights. 

Our campers easily found the building, 
for a bright light shone from the win- 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


By E. J. 


HOUGH repulsive in appearance 

>and indolent in habits, the Aus- 
tralian black possesses a keenness of 
vision and inherent powers of observa- 
tion that together enable him to follow a 
trail in a degree far superior to the na- 
tives of any other land. Very possibly 
the necessity of obtaining food, depend- 
ing to a great extent on his ability to 
track his prey, is responsible for his effi- 
ciency. True, as is the case with whites, 
all blacks are not gifted with equally 
keen eyesight; but no white man who 
ever accompanied a black tracker of ad- 
mitted smartness possessed the aborig- 
inal’s ability to follow the track of man 
or beast. Even when the tracker will 
indicate with his finger the outline of the 
foot-marks, or the portion of it visible to 
him, it still remains invisible to the un- 
practiced eye of the white. 

The black fellow begins his education 
as a tracker when he is able to run about 
—at six years old and sometimes earlier. 
They see their seniors tracking, and, 
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dow—promising comfort within—ana 
this promise was amply fulfilled. A roar- 
ing fire had been started in the kitchen, 
so the boys were able to rid themselves 
of wet garments and hang them to dry, 
while they luxuriated in the warmth. 
Pretty soon the Trapper came in, to tell 
them that their belongings were safe and 
that the rain was over. He put the coffee 
pot on the stove and while it was coming 
to a boil he constructed beds on the floor 
for the boys, as there could be no more 
sleeping in the tent that night. The cof- 
fee was made and disposed of—for in- 
somnia held no terrors for any of them; 
then they took themselves to the blankets. 
The last thing Nim remembered was the 
feel of Mike the spaniel’s head resting 
against the back of his neck. 
(To be continued.) 


BLACK TRACKER. 


GORMAN. 


with the spirit of emulation common to 
all youth, these pickaninnies enthusias- 
tically follow the tracks of every walk- 
ing and creeping thing the Australian 
bush provides. The possum, snake, 
eguana, dingo and various lizards are 
followed to their location. A lad of 10 
or 12 could tell at a glance in what direc- 
tion a snake went by looking at its track. 
This feat is impossible to hundreds of 
white men, who have spent their lives 
in the bush, though it is simple enough 
to a close observer, whose knowledge of 
the Australian bush and its denizens has 
been gained in the exacting school of 
practical experience, if the snake track 
happens to pass over a loose, sandy patch 
of ground. But the black can tell if he 
only sees where the reptile went through 
the grass. The opossum being a favor- 


ite article of diet, a black fellow, by ex- 
amining the trunk of a tree, can tell 
whether a ’possum went up it the pre- 
vious night and also whether it came 
down again. 
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The black tracker has played a most 
important part in bringing criminals to 
justice, who, if it were not for this 
human sleuth hound, might have added 
to their crimes with impunity and died 
of old age undiscovered. In the early 
days of Australia’s history the whites 
soon discovered the marvelous sight 
power possessed by tbe blacks and em- 
ployed them in tracking runaway con- 
victs; and from that time forward they 
have always been engaged in tracing 
fugitives from the law. Many tricks 
have been tried by these fugitives to 
throw the tracker off the trail, but they 
have never succeeded. Criminals have 
been known to get on fences and walk 
along the top rail for considerable dis- 
tances — sometimes three-quarters of a 
mile—and then leave the fence again. 
The black tracker traces them to the 
fence, follows them along by observing 
a disturbed splinter or a bit of moss 
knocked off the rail, and eventually runs 
them to earth. Going into a running 
stream and following its course up or 
down has been tried, but of no avail; for 
the tracker always found where his 
quarry left the water. 

In the days when the gold fever was 
at its height in New South Wales and 
Victoria, and when Bush Rangers held 
up and robbed lucky diggers, the inail 
coaches, the gold escorts, and boldly 
entered townships —rifling banks and 
shooting in cold blood all who sought 
to prevent them—the black tracker had 
a busy time. But in every case where 
he was given a free hand the police were 
led to the retreat of the outlaws; and it 
is a noticeable fact that, of all the Bush 
Rangers who terrorized this country for 
the past 60 years, not one has escaped 
—hbeing either shot in encounters with 
the police or civilians or hanged or im- 
prisoned. 

In the days when there were no tele- 
graph lines to flash the news of the out- 
laws’ movements, and no fences to re- 
tard their progress, the black tracker has 
often followed their trail, left a week be- 
fore, for scores of miles through dense 
scrubs, across swamps and rivers, and 
over rugged mountain ranges, when a 
white man would have been baffled be- 
fore he had gone a mile. 
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The blacks’ sense of sight is greatly 
assisted by their phenomenally keen sense 
of smell. This has been demonstrated 
in many cases where people have been 
drowned or had been thrown into a 
water-hole by a murderer. If decompo- 
sition had started at all, the black, by 
smelling the water, would at once say 
“White Man’s fat!” and the body has 
always been found. In the notorious 
Fisher’s Ghost murder, the body of 
Fisher was buried in a shallow grave in 
a swamp that drained into a water-hole 
some distance away. The black tracker 
thrust his spear into the soft mud be- 
tween the swamp and the water-hole, 
smelled it and immediately said, “White 
Man’s fat!” In several places he did 
this, till at last he led them to the grave 
of the murdered man and traced the 
crime home to the assassin, who was 
executed. 

The black tracker has become such a 
necessity that every country town of im- 
portance has its tracker attached to the 
police stationed there, and although the 
increase of settlement, with its conse- 
quent fencing and the erection of thou- 
sands of miles of telegraphic communi- 
cation, supported by an almost universal 
system of education, has eradicated the 
bush-ranging element, still, the tracker 
justifies his existence as an adjunct of the 
law, by tracing sundry murderers, cattle 
thieves and minor criminals, who try to 
evade the punishment of their misdeeds. 

It is a regrettable fact that those track- 
ers who have been long in the service 
of the Police Department are inferior to 
the aboriginal in his native state; for 
when the black contracts the white man’s 
habits of indulging in tea, spirits and 
tobacco, he invariably indulges to ex- 
cess, and his vision and clear-witted apti- 
tude for observation become impaired. 
The best black trackers of the present 
day are to be found among the tribes 
of Queensland and West Australia, who 
have had little or no intercourse with 
white men; whereas, the natives of the 
older States of Australia (New South 
Wales and Victoria) have become so de- 
moralized by the influence of the white 
man’s food and vices that they have 
deteriorated physically, mentally and 
morally. 
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OUR DEER HUNT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


AKE a short vacation and come 
with me on a deer-hunting trip 
in Northern New Hampshire.” 

This invitation from an old friend—a 
veterinary by trade and a thorough 
sportsman at heart—brought back with 
overwhelming force the Call of the Wild. 
When October’s bright, sunny days and 
crisp, frosty nights have turned the once 
green leaves to the richest reds and 
browns, then, from every side, the sports- 
man hears the “call” and finds the 
temptation to answer it all the harder to 
resist. Circumstances seemed to pre- 
vent my answering it in 1908 and I had 
heroically banished all thought of it, 
until this invitation from the Doctor 
brought it all back and we finally agreed 
to start on Oct. 23, provided we could 
get our licenses by that time. After 
much studying of maps and guide-books, 
we at last decided to try our luck near 
the town of Errol, N. H. 

The 23d was a Saturday and when 
the licenses came I immediately tele- 
phoned the Doctor and he drove to 
Woodsville, where he was to get his 
outfit, with the understanding that I 
should meet him there on the train next 
morning. That evening I hunted up my 
old extension case and piled in my hunt- 


ing clothing, compass, cartridge belt, 
ammunition, and everything else I 
thought would be necessary. 

At 9:30 next morning I was seated in 
the car, with my old faithful Winchester 
-32 Special across the seat in front. A 
short ride and a change of cars soon 
brought me to Woodsville. As the train 
neared the depot I caught sight of the 
Doctor, standing on the platform with 
his shotgun slung over one shoulder, his 
rifle over the other, his suit-case in his 
right hand, while fastened to a chain, 
which he held in his left, was Pete, his 
little brown bird dog. He was soon 
aboard, and we settled ourselves com- 
fortably for the journey, while Pete con- 
tentedly took his place between our feet. 
Arriving at Colebrook at 3:00 p. m. we 
hired a team to take us to Errol, a dis- 
tance of 20 miles, through Dixville 
Notch, which we found a very pleasant 
drive, strongly contradicting a remark 
made by our driver, ‘If a man gits up 
through the Notch and down into Errol, 
he never goes out except for his family.” 

At Errol we dismissed the driver and 
applied for board at a farmhouse that 
had been highly recommended. After 
some hesitation, the lady of the manor 
agreed to keep us if we could get along 
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without supper—adding that she would 
treat us as mean as she could through- 
out our stay. Nevertheless, we were 
soon served with a steaming hot supper, 
which so strongly contradicted the first 
part of our reception that the latter part 
lost much of its weight, and after our ten 
days stay we concluded, if Mrs. 
had really used us as mean as she could, 
her capability along that line must be 
indeed very limited. 

A restful Sunday prepared us for 
strenuous hunting on Monday but there 
had been practically no rain for six 
weeks and the leaves had become so dry 
that still-hunting was almost an impos- 
sibility, so the Doctor decided to hunt 
partridges with his dog, while I slipped 
the “Bird Guide” into my pocket and 
started out for a long, lazy day alone in 
the woods. The day was enjoyably 
spent on the ridge separating Courser 
Brook Valley from Grenough Pond Val- 
ley. Many things of interest were seen 
during the day and I came back at night 
as well satisfied with what I had seen 
and learned as was the Doctor with his 
six partridges. A slight shower during 
the night dampened the leaves and we 
started out with high hopes Tuesday 
morning. I tried several running shots 
but failed to score. The Doctor reported 
a spike-horn buck that night. Nearly 
all of Wednesday was taken up with a 
motor-boat trip to Umbagog Lake. 

Early Thursday morning I started up 
the Pond Brook tote-road. Soon after 
leaving the main road I saw a mink 
splash into the water, swim across and 
come out on a log on the opposite side, 
where a soft-point bullet (for I was 
loaded for deer) nearly cut him in halves, 
damaging the fur so much that I did not 
remove it but took him home and turned 
him over to a taxidermist. Following 
along up the valley, I soon came to 
Millsfield Pond; then, swinging to the 
left, I hunted carefully all day, pausing 
only to eat my lunch at noon. But at 4 
o’clock I had seen nothing and had 
started down the last steep slope above 
the meadows, when I spied a deer 20 





rods below me and standing broadside. 
He saw me about the same time I saw 
him, but, aiming low—for I was shoot- 
ing down a steep hill—i was able to get 
in one shot before he started. This 
struck him just in front of the hind-leg, 
but I had over-estimated the down grade 
and it struck too low, and, although the 
wound would have caused his death in 
time, it did not interfere with his navi- 
gating powers in the least. Instead of 
running straight away, he made a circle, 
while I ran down-hill toward him, and 
as he bounded past I gave him another 
bullet. This took effect nearly over the 
other, fracturing the backbone; but, as 
he still endeavored to drag himself along, 
I finished him with more lead. Upon 
examination I found him a boot-jack or 
4-point buck. 

No luck Friday. Started out Satur- 
day morning with high anticipations on 
four inches of good tracking snow and 
more coming fast. Taking the Courser 
Brook tote-road, I traveled until I struck 
the first track—probably 4 miles—and 
followed it up on to the ridge on the 
west side. This track soon joined two 
others and for 6 hours I followed the 
trio, without catching a glimpse of even 
a white flag. They would travel a short 
distance; then one would double on the 
trail and watch me from behind a bush, 
but their eyes and ears were so much 
better than my own that I found this out 
only from the telltale snow. But I was 
profiting by the experience and after a 
time learned where to expect them to 
double and that I should find them to 
the upper and leeward side of the trail. 
At last I imagined it was about time for 
them to double again and began scan- 
ning the woods carefully. About 20 
rods from where I stood was a beech 
tree that had fallen during the summer, 
when the leaves were green, and now 
they all clung to the prostrate tree. 
Near the middle of this I thought I 
could discern a dim form but was very 
uncertain until I saw the impatient stamp 
of a deer’s foot. 

Now I had judged from the trail that 
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there was a buck, a doe and a fawn in 
the little herd and it was always the 
buck’s track that came circling back on 
the trail; so when I saw him stamp his 
foot I did not pause to look for horns, 
but, taking a hurried aim, pulled the 
trigger. Up the ridge went the deer 
and I shot again as he disappeared over 
the hill. At the fallen tree I discovered 
blood -and at the top of the hill I found 
still more. His jumps were shorter now 
and at last I found him stretched on the 
snow—not a lordly buck with heavy 
antlers but only a fawn with horns just 
through the hide. I was disappointed 
but there was nothing to do but make 
the best of it. 

This made my full quota. The Doc- 
tor did not get his second deer until 
Tuesday and I spent the time until then 
like a schoolboy might who has passed 
all his examinations—hunting partridges 
and rabbits or merely wandering in the 
woods; but when the Doctor came in 
Tuesday night and reported his second, 
I knew it was all over. Next morning 
we bade farewell to Mr. and Mrs. 
and went to Colebrook on a tote-team 
and Thursday night found us back home. 
Thus ended our tem days deer hunt. 

Some of the more ambitious sports- 
men may be inclined to laugh at our 
small deer but let them be sure they tell 
only the truth about their own fine 
specimens. When they proudly display 
their large heads, saying “I shot this 
one near Connecticut Lakes,’”’ does not 
their heart say “Jack stopped him with 
a bullet in the neck. You shot after he 
was down.” Now, I am far prouder of 
my 4-point buck that I stalked and killed 
myself than I could possibly be of a 
10-pointer, if in the killing of it I had 
been assisted in any way by a guide. 
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IN CANADA’S GREAT GAME LAND. 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 5, 1909. 

I have not written anything for Sports 
AFIELD for some time, as I have been 
very busy. However, as I am now on 
an extended trip through Canada—hav- 
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ing already been through the northern 
part of Ontario and having stopped at a 
number of towns in the hunting country 
—some of the things I have seen may 
prove of interest to the Sports Afield 
Family. 

I spent several days in the Catskills 
of New York, along the Little Beaverkill 
River, and I certainly did enjoy the 
grand scenery of those famous Rip Van 
Winkle mountains. I could see any 
number of nice brook trout, also another 
large brown trout (I don’t just know its 
name), lying behind the giant boulders 
that compose the bed of the Little Bea- 
verkill. The place I stopped at was 16 
miles from the railway and the villagers 
were then getting their guns in shape for 
the annual bear hunt, which it is their 
custom to indulge in every year when 
the first snow falls. They told me of 
their big bear hunt of the year before, 
when they bagged 5 in 3 days and had 
quite a fight with one big fellow within 
a few miles of the place where Rip Van 
Winkle took his famous nap. From this 
place I went to Tupper Lake Falls and 
there saw the first deer of the many I 
have seen since coming into this coun- 
try. We were passing through a very 
rough country at daylight one morning 
and made a stop at a camp, where J] saw 
7 big bucks hanging on a pole and the 
hunters just eating breakfast. Imagine 
how I felt at not being able to stop right 
there and have a hunt with those hunters. 

Early that day we crossed the St. 
Lawrence River into Canada and thence 
on west—stopping at several towns. I 
stopped several days at Ottawa, the 
Capital of Canada. Ottawa is a beauti- 
ful city, with its fine Parliament Build- 
ings, built on the high bluff overlooking 
the broad Ottawa River. 

As I went westward and arrived at 
Renfrew (where I left the Grand Trunk 
and took the Canadian Pacific train), I 
had my first venison steak, and from 
there on ate venison at almost every 
meal. At North Bay I saw a great 
number of fine moose heads. One in 


particular was a monster, each antler 
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having 22 points. There are at least 10 
in one hotel here—all fine large heads; 
also several caribou,.and deer heads 
without number. On Nov. 14, 75 deer 
were brought into the town of Burk’s 
Falls and about 40 on the 15th. The 
weather was very warm for this time of 
year and lots of them spoiled before they 
were brought out of the bush. At every 
town I stopped at deer were hanging in 
the markets and on the sides of wood- 
sheds. It was the last days of the open 
season and the hunters were just coming 
out of the woods with their game. At 


well. He told me some of his experi- 
ences with pot hunters and trappers, 
who were caught on the Reserve. One 
was with a noted mulatto and Indian 
half-breed trapper, who defied the Park 
Rangers, was arrested and brought out 
by Mr. Sawyer, after many times declar- 
ing that he would never be taken alive. 
He was taken without even a shot being 
fired. 

M. D. Watt, who has a camp north 
of Lake Nipissing and hunts there every 
year, told me of an exploit he pulled off 
this season that one doesn’t often see. 














GETTING SUPPER.——Showing W. D. Black and His Hunting Partner Camping Out in 
the Hudson’s Bay Country. 





Orillia I saw at least 50 deer hanging in 
the meat markets; also one big black 
bear. There were 5 bullets in his car- 
cass—all from high- power rifles—and it 
took them all to bring him down. They 
were all in his body, near the heart. 

I met several noted hunters and guides 
in the Nipissing and Temagami Country 
(they pronounce it Tem-mog-am-me)— 
among them, James Sawyer of South 
River, Ont. Mr. Sawyer is a Ranger of 
the Algonquin Park Reserve and a 
famous builder of birch-bark canoes as 


He only killed 2 deer, and this is how — 
he did it. He was camped 13 miles out 
from the railway, where he owns a piece 
of land, and was coming towards camp, 
when he was attracted by a clicking 
sound. Approaching the sound, he saw 
two big bucks fighting, with their horns 
locked; he said they were in dead earn- 
est, too. After watching them for a 
half-hour, he fired and killed one of 
them. The other did not notice the 
shot at all—just stood there over his 
fallen foe and seemed to be waiting for 
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him to get up, when he too met the 
same fate—both falling dead in their 
tracks. They were both shot through 
the neck. Mr. Watt shoots a .32-40 
Marlin rifle—his distance from the bucks 
being 85 yds. He said he could easily 
have killed as many as 30 deer, if he had 





wanted to. All the hunters tell me that © 


they killed as many as the law allows and 
could have killed many more. Nearly 
all the deer I have seen were bucks. 

Another hunting party that I met was 
camped on the south shore of Lake 
Nipissing. There were 12 of them— 
called the Nipissing Hunt Club. They 
killed 24 deer—killing 6 the Ist morn- 
ing out—and brought out 23. There 
were 12 large bucks, 5 young bucks and 7 
does (the does being killed by the young 
hunters)—the largest buck weighing 
232 lbs. drawn. Six of the bucks 
weighed 1,265 lbs., drawn. An incident 
of the hunt was the capture of ‘a large 
two-thirds grown fawn. His mother had 
been killed and he took to the water. 
One of the hunters gave chase in a canoe 
—finally succeeding in lassoing him. 
He was brought into camp and tied toa 
tree near the fire, so he could dry out 
and get rested, as he was nearly dead 
from fright and exhaustion. The next 
morning he was as bright as could be 
and seemed quite tame and would eat 
when they fed him. They released him 
and tried to drive him off, but he came 
back into camp and lay down by the fire 
where he had spent the night and seemed 
quite contented. After which they put a 
tin tag in one of his ears, marked with 
the date and the name of the club; tied 
a red handkerchief around his neck, to 
protect him from other hunters, and let 
him go where he pleased. The whole 
party (except two) shoot small-bore 
high-power rifles and use Lyman sights. 
The makes of rifles are as follows: 


One .35-calibre automatic Winchester. 

Four .32-calibre Winchester Special. 

One .30-30 smokeless Winchester. 

Two .38-55 Winchester low-pressure or black 
powder. 

Four Ross ,303 British rifles. 
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They told me that the Ross rifle is a 
very accurate and powerful shooter. 

In Toronto there is a large market 
where they sell all kinds of game. I saw 
at least 50 crates of Australian rabbits 
for sale; also English pheasants by the 
hundreds and all kinds of ducks. The 
rabbits and pheasants are shipped here 
in cold storage and are in perfect condi- 
tion. Some of the rabbits are black and 
all very fat. They sell at 90 cts. a pair; 
pheasants, $2.50 a pair. 

The weather while I was in the 
Nipissing Country was very cold—it 
being 5 degrees below zero with 6 inches 
of snow. But here in Toronto it is fine 
and has been so for the last ten days or 
more. H. M. Wippowson. 





A BLUE-BILL RAREBIT. 


Up from the south the wind blew fresh 
and warm, with all the vigor and newness 
of spring. A hazy arch like a bridal 
veil spanned the zenith and spread out 
in more sombre hues toward the south- 
western horizon. There was promise 
of rain that afternoon—and with it might 
come a flight of the tardy wild ducks, 
for which ye Nimrod had long been 
scanning the sky. 

So we threw dull care to the moles 
and bats, and, shouldering an old scatter- 
gun, started out to give the water-fowl 
a double barreled welcome. There were 
a half-dozen ponds nestling in the timber 
and among the hills three miles away, 
said by the boys to be a famous resort 
for all the web-foot tribe from the Equa- 
tor to the Pole. It was an hour’s walk; 
and so we tackled it. A flock of forty 
prairie-chickens sailed across the road 
just ahead of me, and a couple of cot- 
tontails scurried away into the cornfield. 
This was a good omen and surely was 
prophetic of the tremendous slaughter 
soon to begin. 

It was with visions of bright winged 
teal and lusty mallards that I crawled 
under the barb wire fence and crept 
through the bleached and waving grass 
to the edge of that first pond out in the 
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open field. How dainty were its silvery 
wavelets and how serene the encircling 
mud—but ne’er a duck was there to be 
welcomed. So I took another degree. 
I slipped up cautiously to the next pond ; 
and there I saw something to make the 
heart glad. Dropping low, I skulked 
along among the hazel brush up within 
shooting distance of a majestic Canada 
goose that rode on the glassy bosom of 
the waters like a yacht at anchor. Yes, 
he was in easy range of the old fusee; 
but as I was just about to pull trigger 
and add that foreign Province to the 
Stars and Stripes, I discovered he was 
only a tame old gander belonging to a 
Norwegian farmer. But it was a mighty 
narrow escape. And so I flitted on. 
The end of the chain of ponds was 
reached at last, with nothing more in 
sight than a few simpering kildeer, which 
ran impudently around over the quaking 
00ze, just out of range. 

So I sat down by the crescent shaped 
pond to ponder. While thus ruminating 
over the uncertainties and vanity of 
mundane and aquatic life, I spied a small 
duck with white sides and black head, 
bobbing about at the far end of the pond. 
It was enough. Dropping on all fours, 
I crawled slowly down to a big sprawl- 
ing up-turned stump, which hid me from 
view. But it was a long shot. There 
was no other way of approach and so I 
waited. After a while the duck began 
swimming toward me. On he came with 
some faltering and hesitation. Then, 
when it seemed he would come no nearer, 
I cocked the old howitzer; took deadly 
aim at his defenceless head, and made 
the welkin ring. Mine did. But the 
duck arose, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I gave him the other barrel, but 
never mind; he simply went right on 
down to the other end of the pond and 
quietly lighted on the placid waters. 
He didn’t seem to have any hard feel- 
ings towards me, however. So I natur- 
ally felt drawn toward him. That I 
might get close to him, I even humbled 
myself and got down and crept over 
sticks and beds of waxy mud, hidden 


from his wary eyes by another provi- 
dential stump. I got up within 30 yards 
of him. Then with bated breath I slowly 
rose and blazed away. I was sure of 
my meat. But No! he again went sky- 
ward. I handed him the other barrel 
but he only said ‘‘Good Day!” —though 
he left a handful of feathers on the water. 
That web- foot was simply a josher—and 
so was that old scatter-gun. 

He careened over the trees. and 
dropped down in the pond just over the 
hill, But it was getting pretty serious. 
Four shots—easy shots too—and that 
nimble duck calling for more! Was old 
age creeping upon me? had my hand 
lost its cunning? I’d show ’em! It 
didn’t take me long to shin up that hill 
and creep up to the rickety board fence 
overlooking the water hole. But I was 
in the lime-light on that side and the 
quick-eyed fellow saw me; and how he 
did hump himself out of there and go 
hurtling away among the trees! So 
there was nothing doing. 

It was a quarter of a mile back to the 
pond in the open field and I hiked over 
there—after carefully inspecting three 
ponds. They held nothing but water. 
Then I made a long circuit through a 
cornfield, slipped under a fence, and 
crept on hands and knees about 100 
yards through the sparse dry grass 
toward the mirror-like pond in the hol- 
low. But the duck was working some 
new dope on me, for he was nowhere 
in sight. So I crawled a little nearer 
and stopped to rest and more carefully 
examine the edges of the pool. Just 
then the duck slid out between some 
bogs on the further side and merrily 
winged his way back over the hill and 
shunted into the big pond among the 
trees where the old gander was paddling 
around. I took a hitch or two in my 
suspenders, gripped the old field piece a 
little firmer, and strode after my festive 
water-fowl. I was getting tired. I wasn’t 
used to such treatment. Out of breath, 


I made the top of the hill and then 
quietly crept up to a brush heap. When 
I peeped over, I saw my waterproof 
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friend floating jauntily a few feet out 
from the foot of the hill. There was no 
way to get near him except by working 
across about 25 yards of sunlit open 
ground, in plain sight of His Duckship. 
So in desperation I flattened myself out 
on the grassy hillside and slowly elbowed 
myself down toward an oak stump which 
stood in line with the duck. I expected 
the game would recognize his Nemesis 
and get up and clear out; but I got to 
the little stump all right. Meantime he 
had drifted out from shore and I had to 
draw myself down a steep place in plain 
view, to reach a small brush heap. But 
his web-foot nibs sat out there on the 
glassy sea and never saw me. It wasa 
great stunt. Surely ye Nimrod had not 
lost his cunning, with the flight of 12 
years since bagging his last duck. 

It took me but a minute to get my 
breath; then I cocked. the old twin 
shooting iron and brought it slowly to 
my face. The victim sat looking at me 
in open-eyed astonishment, How I ex- 
ulted over my elusive quarry as I began 
to press the trigger. I could fairly see 
him on the platter, stuffed with dressing 
and floating in rich brown gravy. BANG! 
But how that duck did get out of there 
—brown gravy, stuffing, platter and all. 
He went joyously right up into the sky 
and off over the trees. Bang! went the 
left barrel in sweet refrain, but ’twas 
only a sad farewell ; for that water witch 
went round the end of the cornfield at a 
mile-a-minute clip. 

I felt injured. That bloomin’ old 
blunderbuss! W’y I could ’ave hit ’im 
with a rock. Give me back my old 
muzzle-loader! Those pesky shells had 
nothing but pepper and salt in ’em! 
Feeling all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, I took up my old trail back 
through the cornfield to that pool in the 
open field. I tore my coat in crawling 
under the barb wire; but, poking the 
ancient fowling piece along ahead of me, 
I wormed my way through the dusty 
weeds on the hillside; but said duck was 
nowhere in sight. I crawled on. My 
neck was now about broken with much 
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craning, so I stopped, cocked both 
smokestacks, arose quickly and ran for 
the water. It was my last chance. Sure 
enough, the winged joker got right up 
out of the bogs and started off as usual. 
But when he got about 75 yards away, 
something unusual happened. The old 
gun belched forth fire and smoke. It 
winked him a little. It belched again 
and that feathered hallucination lit grace- 
fully in the tall marsh grass. Then I 
went down and proudly gathered him in. 
It was only a little blue-bill—the lesser 
scaup duck—but mind you, wasn’t that 
a fine shot? But that gentle web-foot 
was not done with me yet. When rid 
of his plumage, he was only as big as a 
pint cup; but we sat down to a most 
savory platter of duck, as Mother used 
to cook it, and I moved my face over the 
first piece of wild duck for half-a-dozen 
years. (Rev) GeorceE H. BENNETT. 
Newark, Illinois. 





JAGUAR HUNTING IN MEXICO. 


We set out from Rancho 100, in the 
State of Tamaulipas, Mexico, on the 
afternoon of a fine day and felt sure we 
would see Mr. Jaguar. There were two 
of us—Mr. Henning of New Jersey and 
myself. We had gone perhaps 5 miles 
when we saw some turkeys, and Mr. H. 
killed one—his first wild turkey. We 
had it for supper and breakfast and it 
was fine. 

After breakfast next morning we 
started for our camping grounds—arriv- 
ing there before dark. They had news 
of our coming and had built a platform 
in the top of a tree between two paths 
where el tigre (jaguar) was sure to pass 
by. We waited all night—keeping our 
acetyline gas search-light burning all the 
time—but he didn’t come. At daylight 
we saw a deer feeding about 400 yards 
away. Mr. H. took a shot at him and 
he disappeared. Mr. H. said he was 
sure he hit him; so, just to be polite to 
my guest, I went to see. Sure enough, 
there he was with his hind-quarters 
drilled through. We took him and 
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went to camp for breakfast, where we 
had venison and turtle eggs. Some of 
the cowboys had been to the beach—six 
miles east—and brought the turtle eggs. 
After breakfast we slept all day. 

That night we watched a while; then 
got our horses and rode around. About 
10 o’clock I saw a pair of eyes that I 
knew to be a jaguar’s, so I stopped and 
gave Mr. H. the light, whispering 
“There he is!” Mr. H. started after 
him and was within 30 yards of him, 


rug for Mr. H.’s parlor up North. We 
spent the rest of the night on our plat- 
form, and just before daylight Mr. H., 
who was standing watch, awoke me with 
“That devil just walked past here.” I 
said, ‘‘Why didn’t you shoot?” ‘I was 
waiting for him to get even with me,” 
said Mr. H., “so he would be a little 
nearer, when he disappeared.” 

That day I showed Mr. H.a peccary. 
He fired at him but for some reason did 
not connect, and the wild hog dashed 








A MIXED BAG.——Secured in the Beaver Dam District, Wisconsin, by Messrs. Roedl, 
Denning, Schluckabier and Roedl. 


Photo by W. Il. BECKEN, Beaver Dam, Wis. 





when the jaguar got up, stretched, and 
walked away—Mr. H. following. Soon 
the animal stopped and at about 60 
yards Mr. H. fired at him again and 
again, and, sorry to say, never killed 
him. Friend H. came back swearing, 
saying, “Did you ever see such luck? 
I came 2,000 miles, just to kill one of 
those jaguars and then to miss him!” 
He was sore all over, and I was greatly 
disappointed myself, as I would have 
liked the job of making a whole head 


off like a whirlwind. Mr. H is an ex- 
cellent shot, and it will always be a great 
mystery to me why he failed to score. 
That night we watched all night long, 
without seeing anything, except that Mr. 
H. killed a fine buck on our way back 
to camp. 

The next night we went down into a 
dry river bed, where wild cattle, cou- 
gars, jaguars and other varmints came 
to drink from three holes that still held 
a little water in them. I was carrying 
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the light, and about 3 o'clock, as I 
rounded a bend, I came face to face with 
a lion (cougar), not more than 20 yards 
distant. I had no time to give Mr. H. 
the lamp, so I fired. Of couse I missed. 
Don’t ask me why. I did, and that’s 
enough. I am mad yet, when I think 
of it. That was the only lion I ever 
missed and I hope it will be the last. 
There was a thick jungle on all sides of 
us, full of wild animals—the wild cattle 
being the worst, as they could not get 
up the rocky walls of the cafion, and so 
were disposed to fight anything that got 
in their way. 

The following night we had just got- 
ten around to the second water hole, 
when the light began to fail; so I re- 
charged it and gave it to Mr. H. I was 
reclining against the bank, when he 
asked me what that noise was: I said I 
didn’t hear any noise. He said it sounded 
like a calf bellowing : so I took the lamp 
and went to look. About 80 yards from 
where we were, a jaguar was pulling a 
calf up the bluff, but the banks were so 
thickly covered with cane that I could 
see nothing distinctly, although I was 
within 50 feet of him by this time and 
could hear him growling every time the 
calf got fast on something. I never got 
to see him. He had killed a calf we had 
passed about a half-hour back—Mr. H. 
remarking, “ He is foolish to sleep there, 
as some animal will surely get him.” 
Well, we both rushed into the jungle 
after him, but the undergrowth was so 
thick we could not see a dozen feet 
ahead; so, after hunting around about 
20 minutes, we gave it up. At day- 
break we trailed him—finding the dead 
calf about a half-mile from the cajion; it 
was about 4 months old. The tigre was 
a big fellow; we could see that by his 
tracks. 

We moved camp on the morrow, as 
the water was too bad to drink. That 
night we got to a spring, and erected 
our stand on some rocks and fixed our- 
selves for the night. About midnight 
we heard a bunch of wild hogs, coming 
to drink. They got into the spring, and, 
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as it was fenced in with a brush fence, 
they could not be seen from where we 
were. ‘So we went after them. They 
heard us coming and came tearing 
through that fence. We began shoot- 
ing and were soon in the midst of a real 
battle. One hog broke through where 
Mr. H. was standing. He shot at him 
at about 15 feet and missed, but the ex- 
plosion of his gun—a .32-calibre Special 
—turned the hog. I also turned and 
shot at them as they ran, and thus the 
battle went on, till the hogs were all 
gone. There were about 50 hogs and 
we had fired some 20 shells. We counted 
on finding at least 8 or 9 dead ones as 
soon as it got light. Well, sirs, we only 
found one! How is that? 

We moved camp again, and on our 
way in Mr. H. shot another deer and a 
wolf. All day, at intervals, Mr. H. would 
say ‘‘Ouff! ouff!” and laugh—that be- 
ing the way the wild hogs sounded as 
they went past. And today, if you were 
to step into his office and say “Ouff! 
ouff!”’ I expect he would jump and then 
laugh. He said he would return this 
present winter and I am expecting him, 
as we surely had a good time together. 

Gonzalez, Mexico. F. C. Starr. 


— 


SNIPE AND SNIPE SHOOTING. 


Crossing a wet pasture one autumn 
day, I was suddenly startled by the 
familiar “‘Sca-a-aipe! scaipe!” of a snipe, 
and, instinctively throwing up the gun, 
pulled on a zigzagging streak which rose 
to my left. At the sharp crack of the 
nitro, a small body came tumbling to the 
ground, and I walked forward to pick 
up my first specimen of a Wilson’s snipe. 
This event happened some years ago— 
before I had dreamt of snipe shooting in 
Canada, though familiar enough with the 
long-billed birds of Great Britain. 

In size, habits and general appearance 
the Wilson’s snipe differs but slightly 
from its cousin of the Old World, and 
snipe shooting on this side of the Atlantic 
is a duplicate of the sport in Great 
Britain. 
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The snipe will lie well to a dog, and 
the latter can scent a “long bill” at a 
considerable distance. Living after the 
manner of the woodcock, the Wilson’s 
snipe gets his living by boring in the 
mud of the swamps and other marshy 
places, feeding on the worms and larve 
found there. There is no other bird 
coming under the sportsman’s notice 
that so easily, yet mysteriously, perplexes 
the novice with a gun. Rising smartly 
from the ground, the snipe darts away 
in a series of quick, zigzag curves— 
gradually straightening out into a stead- 
ier flight as he increases the distance be- 
tween himself and the shooter. You 
may patiently bide your time until Mr. 
Snipe chooses to fly straight—by which 
time he is more than likely to be 100 
yards away—or you may cut loose at 
him the instant he rises, the latter method 
being as a rule the most successful from 
the shooter’s standpoint. He is hard 
enough to hit—no matter which method 
you employ—and practice alone will 
perfect you as a really good snipe shot. 
Luckily, this bird is not hard to kill from 
a ‘“‘hard lived”’ point of view; for a sin 
gle pellet will often bring him down, if 
fairly struck by such a stray atom, and, 
owing to this, many snipe fall into the 
novice’s hands—often causing the em- 
bryo sportsman to fancy that he is at 
last centering his birds, whereas, in real- 
ity, such is far from being the case. 

When a strong wind is blowing, snipe 
invariably rise against it, and, by walk- 
ing your ground up-wind, you will find 
that the birds prove the easier marks 
than when flushed on quieter days, for 
they will not twist so much and often 
appear almost motionless for an instant as 
they beat into the breeze. In any weather 
and at any time, however, the Wilson’s 
snipe is an almighty hard bird to kill 
with anything like regularity, and the 
average sportsman may find an excuse 
for continually missing in the words of a 
certain shooter who explained that he had 
‘shot zig just as the snipe turned zag.” 

In the fall months the snipe may be 
found in any place where moist ground 


will furnish him with satisfactory diet. 
In October, after a sharp frost, you can 
take down your scatter gun (and you 
will need all the scatter you can get) for 
a day at the long bills. If you are the 
possessor of a good dog, so much the 
better; but if you are well acquainted 
with all the likely snipe grounds in your 
territory, you may dispense with a dog’s 
services, for snipe will stick close to a 
good feeding ground, allowing the 
shooter to get reasonably close before 
they flush. 

In winter the snipe ranges as far south 
as South America and in spring he 
reaches far northern points. The spring 
flights commence about March and are 
over by about the first of May—snipe 
usually remaining with us longer than 
the rest of the shore birds. 

The peculiar habit of the snipe, called 
drumming, is doubtless familiar to most 
of my readers, and is caused by the air 
rushing through the stiff wing feathers, 
as the bird drops like a plummet from a 
great height. This sound can easily be 
reproduced by arranging stiff feathers in 
a cork attached to a string and then 
whirling it round in the air. The birds 
make this peculiar sound during the 
breeding season, and I have frequently 
heard four or five of them and watched 
their sudden dives to earth from high in 
air while crossing snipe ground in En- 
gland. 

Many of our game birds are not near- 
ly so plentiful as they used to be—due 
to over-shooting and other causes; but 
as regards the snipe, over-shooting has 
not affected him, for he will afford amuse- 
ment and much walking for both em- 
bryo and seasoned shooter alike, without 
losing too many members of his tribe 
from the ranks that annually haunt our 
marshes and boggy fields. From a sport- 
ing view-point, the snipe is one of our 
best game birds, and as a school in 
which to learn snap-shooting and quick- 
ness of eye, the snipe grounds will afford 
us all the lessons we require. 

RICHARD CLAPHAM. 

Davisville, Ontario. 














Wirh the beginning of the New Year 
comes the impulse to make many new 
resolutions, promises, etc., which is all 
very good—providing too many are not 
recorded and lost track of in the shuffle. 
The Camp-Fire promises to keep up its 
supply of good, snappy logs; the to- 
bacco jar will be kept full and within 
reach of an easy chair; the latch string 
will be out where it can be seen and a 
warm welcome extended to passing trav- 
ellers. 

x x * * 

Tue high-power rifle now in use by 
the United States Army has been found 
to get streaks, humps and patches in the 
barrel of what has been termed “ metal 
fouling,” for which various chemical so- 
lutions have been compounded and used 
in cleaning out the accumulation—neces- 
sitating constant watchfulness on the 
part of the shooter, not only to get rid of 
the foreign substance as soon as possible 
but to- prevent rusting the barrel in his 
efforts to keep it clean. Now this so- 
called metal fouling has been a source 
of considerable annoyance to military 
match shooters, in causing variations in 
elevations and unaccountable shots; but 
that it really is minute strips of metal 
taken off the jacket during its rapid 
passage through the barrel, is open to 
some question and an equally reasonable 
theory of the cause and substance is that 
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the carbon of the steel is actually drawn 
out by the intense heat and accumulates 
on the lands and grooves. The automo- 
bile manufacturers recognize something 
of the same condition on the bearing of 
their machines, unless kept well lubri- 
cated with an oil with a high heat test, 
and have manufactured for this purpose 
what they term Mobil-lubricant. Ord- 
nance Sergeant J. E. Givan of the Mary- 
land National Guard was the first to de- 
termine the value of this lubricant as a 
preventive of metal fouling without any 
effect upon the accuracy of the shoot- 
ing. Not only this, if a barrel be badly 
fouled, running a few bullets, well 
greased with the lubricant, through the 
barrel will quickly clear it out. At the 
beginning of the last outdoor season 
my .30-calibre Springfield was so badly 
fouled that it was about to be discarded. 
Just about this time I heard of the new 
preventive, and, as we were then look- 
ing for something of the kind for the 
use of the Maryland State Rifle Team, 
my rifle offered an excellent opportu- 
nity for a test. A few shots were fired, 
before the test, at 600 yards, and it was 
found almost impossible to keep in the 
four-ring at that distance for any consid- 
erable number of shots. The rifle was then 
fired ten times at 200 yards, ten times at 
300 yards, and ten times at 500 yards 
with lubricated bullets—the scores being 
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well up to my average. The barrel was 
now wiped out with one rag and the 
naked eye could not distinguish a parti- 
cle of fouling remaining. A skirmish 
was then run—still using lubricated bul- 
lets; after which ten shots were fired at 
600 yards with a score of 46. From that 
time on, there has been no further evi- 
dence of metal fouling in this particu- 
lar rifle or any other we have had treated 
in the same manner. 
x D * 

THE individual who uses a high-power 
sporting rifle with metal-cased bullets 
may not be troubled so much by metal- 
fouling as the military shooter, because 
the former will use but comparatively 
few cartridges during the season; but 
if it does occur, the lubricant can be 
used while hunting just as well as when 
practicing at the target. The latest model 
cartridge belt made by the Mills Company 
contains pockets for separate clips and 
the bullets may be lubricated without re- 
moving them from the clip; then car- 
ried in the pockets in this condition. The 
lubricant will be found a good rust pre- 
ventive, both inside and outside of the 
rifle, but it is not available for the action. 

* a * aK 

THE American military rifle probably 
has the best military rear-sight of any 
other military arm in the world; and, 
while the sporting rifle is not expected 
to combine with its virtues as a weapon 
for killing game the qualities of a target 
rifle, the known accuracy of American 
sporting rifles would justify better rear- 
sights than are now found upon them. 
Within a very recent date I have known 
a fine American rifle of this type turned 
down and a rifle of foreign make pur- 
chased in its place, because the crude 
sights attached to the former were not 
capable of being corrected for wind. The 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. issued a 
few high-power rifles equipped with the 
Krag sight (Model 1901), which is a 
fine sight, but now unattainable. The 
telescope sight, also issued by this com- 


pany, may be found useful when attached 
to the high-power hunting rifle, but there 
would seem to be many good reasons for 
the manufacture of a miniature military 
rear-sight with wind-gauge, for all sport- 
ing rifles from .22 calibre upward. 

* ok * ok 


From now on the controversy for and 
against the automatic principle, in both 
rifles and pistols, will occupy the atten- 
tion of those interested in the subject. 
It must always be remembered that it 
has taken thirty years to bring the re- 
volver to its present stage of develop- 
ment and the present degree of expert 
shooting with that arm. The automatic 
principle for all military firearms has 
undoubtedly come to stay and the auto- 
matic pistol may have arrived, but it 
will take some time for us to become 
accustomed to the latter arm. We will 
either have to learn how to adjust the 
trigger pull or else how to adjust our- 
selves to its peculiarities. Don’t get an 
automatic pistol and believe that there 
will be no recoil. Experience will show 
that recoil is still present but not so 
much as to be alarming. Don’t worry 
about the accuracy. The American me- 
chanic knows how to bore a barrel and 
you may rest assured that the American 
automatic pistol will shoot as straight as 
any-one can hold. Any pistol that can 
stand up after being put through the Ord-° 
nance Department tests, will be likely 
to endure the strain of ordinary practice 
and use, and the Colt and Savage 
automatic pistols have both successfully 
passed these tests. There may and prob- 
ably will be some changes made in the 
mechanism, as experience shows the ne- 
cessity for such changes; but these arms 
deserve a fair and impartial trial before 
condemning them too severely. 


* * * 


THE new scheme of the United States 
Revolver Association in forming. a 
league of revolver clubs, each of which 
is to enter a team and shoot a prepared 
schedule of matches—each team shoot- 
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ing its scores on its own range on a 
given date and competing in turn with 
the other teams, upon a similar plan to 
that of a baseball schedule—has started 
with fourteen teams entered and ought 
to make interesting results. It has also 
been recently proposed to get the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice to recommend the addition of a 
National Revolver Team Match to the 
National matches. 
* * 

DvuRING weather that will permit but 
little outdoor pleasures is the time to 
load ammunition for the revolver. The 
manufacturers insist that such hand- 
loaded ammunition is unsafe, but don’t 
let that worry you. If you have never 
had experience, send to the Ideal Man- 
ufacturing Co. and get one of their 
Hand-books. Follow directions closely, 
don’t get discouraged, and in time you 
will be loading cartridges that will win 
matches if held straight. The chief dan- 
ger in home-made ammunition is the 
use of powder not adapted for the 
weapon. Another source of danger is 
getting two loads of powder in one 
shell. Use the proper kind of powder 
—Laflin & Rand “ Bullseye” for prefer- 
ence—and weigh each charge on a drug- 
gist’s scales and the danger is reduced 
to its minimum. 


* * * * 


STORMY weather gives one plenty of 
time to go over the gun cabinet to clean 
and oil the shotgun and rifle. Your 
heavy leather hunting shoes deserve at- 
tention, and nothing excels medicinal 
castor oil for softening and preserving 
the uppers and soles. The ubiquitous 
moth must be routed from woolen shirts 
and clothing by moth balls or camphor, 
after a thorough exposure to the sunlight 
and air. Then wrap them well in old 
newspapers, before packing away for 
the summer. Most of the heavy winter 
clothing will still be used by those who 
favor duck shooting in the late winter 
and early spring months; but such 
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spring shooting is getting rarer all the 
time—at least here in the East. The 
fickle snipe may be legitimate spring 
game, but nothing else; and if Jack were 
let alone for a few years during the 
spring months, there might be a chance 
then, as there was years ago, to get a 
few in the early fall. 


* 


Have the good squirrel dogs disap- 
peared because the squirrels have gone? 
It seems almost impossible to find such a 
dog in these days, and without a dog 
such hunting is tiresome and uninterest- 
ing. Will not some of the fraternity 
who own a squirrel dog contribute a 
story of a hunt? My own dog died 
some time ago from old age and since 
his death I have cared little about haunt- 
ing the woods in search of Sciurus. But 
the old memories still linger and I can 
still hear his mellow, ringing tones when 
he had treed the game and can see him, 
with lolling tongue,- watching the top 
of the tree, until the report of the rifle 
told him that my part of the day’s work 
was done. After mouthing the dead 
body a bit, the old fellow would disap- 
pear—not to be seen until he had again 
found game. No day too long for his 
tireless feet; no trail too intricate for 
his nose to unravel. Affectionate, clean, 
obedient, and a gentleman when death 
came quietly and peacefully, he was long 
sincerely mourned by the whole family. 

THE necessity for great economy in 
the management of the Government will 
probably prevent the purchase and equip- 
ment of the proposed great Central Rifle 
Range this year, but it is bound to come. 
In the meantime more and more States 
are providing large ranges for the use of 
their National Guard. As a rule, any 
citizen can obtain permission to sight in 
his sporting rifle at these State ranges 
and those contemplating a trip after big 
game might better expend a few car- 
tridges getting acquainted with their 
weapon, before arrival in the game coun- 
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try, than to try it out later. Unnecessary 
shooting about a camp is the best adver- 
tisement in the world that man has in- 
vaded the vicinity, and modern game is 
well educated; so that the fusillade at 
the target drives everything out of the 
neighborhood except the porcupines. 


ok XK * * 


Tue U. S. Ordnance Dept. has asked 
permission to create a reserve of 1,000,- 
000 rifles and an ammunition reserve suf- 
ficient to give each rifle 300 rounds. 


* ok * * 


THE pocket electric light is a great 
luxury and convenience in camp. The 
batteries are cheap and portable and 
the torches themselves take up but little 
room in the pocket. 


* * * * 


THoss who enjoy the Turkish tobacco 
cigarette in camp should provide tin re- 
ceptacles, in which they can be kept dry 
and at the same time retain the natural 
moisture of the tobacco. If the tobacco 
is bought in bulk and rolled as desired, 
baking powder cans make excellent car- 
riers. Too much moisture will ruin the 
better grades of this delightful tobacco 
and if too dry the taste is bitter. To re- 
store moisture to tobacco, wrap it up in 
a thick towel and lay a damp cloth on 
the package, thus keeping water from 
direct contact. 


* * 1K * 


THE time is not far distant when it 
will be necessary to have a mechanism 
to supply moving targets for both rifle 
and revolver shooting. The older mem- 
bers of the fraternity will remember the 
Raub trap and clay target for use with 
the .22 calibre rifle and what fun it was 
to smash the flying discs. The Germans 
have begun to use clay targets for skir- 
mish figures, and find it introduces an 
element of interest which was not found 
with ordinary paper targets that are sta- 
tionary, the clay targets appearing and 
disappearing at irregular times and dis- 


tances and breaking when struck with the 
bullet. 
* * * 

THE clock-work system, for timed and 
rapid fire with both rifle and revolver, 
can be made to show the target at regu- 
lar intervals and it would not be impos- 
sible to give the whole thing adequate 
protection, even from the .30 calibre car- 
tridge. 

* * * * 

THE ordinary wire scratch brush does 
not wear well, even when used carefully 
in the rifle, and those who have had 
trouble with these indispensable articles 
would do well to try the Marble brush 
with its central flexible core and movable 
discs. 

* * * * 

THE Isthmus of Panama is said to be 
an excellent game country—edible liz- 
ards and tapirs being among the strange 
forms of animal life found there. It is 
to be hoped that Uncle Sam will be able 
to keep the game hog from getting too 
busy in what should finally be a Govern- 
ment game preserve. 

* * ok * 


For the camp-kit a good pocket-knife 
is or should be one of the first articles 
procured. Not one of the kind with a 
large number of blades but just an ordi- 
nary two-bladed affair, the large blade 
capable of cutting through a good-sized 
branch without breaking. A first-class 
knife of this description will cost some- 
thing but better pay a little more and get 
a serviceable article than have one that 
will not hold an edge. 


* * * e. 


BLANKETS should be well shaken out 
every morning and, if the weather per- 
mits, hung out where the sun can get at 
them. Air and sunlight are death to dis- 
ease breeding micro-organisms. Twenty 
feet of good rope will add little to the 
weight of the duffle and not only make 
a good clothesline but may come in 
handy for other purposes. 

Sam’. J. Fort, M. D. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE NEW YEAR. 





The first day of January, 1910, ushers 
in the census year, and begins a new 
decade. Before the year closes we will 
know just how many people “live, move, 
and have their being’”’ in this broad and 
beautiful country of ours, while we already 
realize something of. the last decade's 
progress in the evolution of conditions 
that trend toward better and happier lives 
among our people. And while the econ- 
omist and optimistic reformer busy their 
minds with the possibilities of the new 
decade, let it be ours of the outdoor life 
to congratulate ourselves upon the ad- 
vancement made in our own wide field, 
and the growing popularity of a senti- 
ment in favor of the Nearer to Nature life. 

Within the memory of a large number 
of our readers, it was the ruling aim to 
be properly housed, and proverbial Amer- 
ican push and energy have made our land 
one of comfortable and artistic homes. 
But the popular heart seems to be un- 
satisfied with this. There still remains 
with us a craving for something that 
physical comfort, environed by the beauti- 
ful in art, cannot satisfy: The primitive 
within us still yearns for the open and the 
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sky. For the warble of birds and music 
of waters running free; for the warmth 
of morning sunshine that “kisses the 
damp from the brow of the mountain and 
dispels the mists from the bosom of the 
valley”’ ; forthe grace of budding branches 
in the spring-time and the beauty of 
clustered blossoms reflected in the sum- 
mer pool; for the evergreen of Christmas 
ferns in Winter’s snows, and a thousand 
other exalting things that are ours, even 
to the blue vault—sunlit or star-bedecked 
and as wide as Eternity. 

It is well if we be comfortably housed ; 
but better far, if, amid such comfort, ,we 
still retain a love for the things of out- 
door life and can betimes roam abroad, 
over sunlit hills or in sombre forest, to 
take the things which Nature dispenses 
with such free and lavish hand. It is 
well that the huntsman’s halloo on dis- 
tant hill should make the pulses leap and 
that the stag, running to cover, should 
cause the eye to kindle and the heart to 
bound. It is well if the whizzing reel 
makes the line and rod a ‘live wire’’ and 
the splash of captive trout brings forget- 
fulness of the whole world and all its 
petty worry. It is well with those who, 
in these closing hours of the year, find 
among their most delightful memories 
experiences that are indicated here. At 
such a time Retrospection is likely to be 
busy with such themes, and, although 
frost-laden gale may roar among the 
chimney tops and rattle the swinging 
signs, Memory strolls delightedly through 
summer fields, to hear Bob White’s cheery 
piping, the Quack! quack! quack! among 
the willows and whistle of rapid wings 
oer head. This is indeed a time for 
“taking stock,’ and twice blesséd is he 
who, in adding up the score, finds that it 
has not all been toil and sordid’ gain. 
That there have been some free days 
abroad, when the heart was light and the 
brain care-free and the spirit of Recrea- 
tion builded better than we knew. And 
while we trust that all our good friends 
may have had the year’s share of the 
things for which this journal stands, and 
that such experiences shall remain as de- 
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lightful memories at the winter fireside, 
we wish to thank many of them for the 
kindly messages of good cheer from 
camp-fire and hunting lodge, from forest, 
lake and stream—remote and near at 
hand—that have come upon the wings of 
good-fellowship to the desk of this sanc- 
tum. We wish to thank all our friends, 
wherever they may be, for the kindly 
support that has so largely aided in our 
success, and which today makes the pos- 
sibilities of the future of Sports AFIELD 
far, far brighter than on any New Year's 
Day of its twenty-three years of life. We 
have sought faithfully to deserve such 
friendships, and are more than hopeful for 
the future that we will be still better and 
closer friends. And now to our thanks 
we add the old, old wish, which, being 
earnestly expressed, is indeed a prayer— 
A Happy New Year to Ali! 





FOR AN ARKANSAS GAME PRESERVE. 





Hot Springs, Ark., Dec. 19, 1909. 
We are caught, good and plenty—and 


. SO unexpectedly too. In leaving West- 


ern Montana and coming south, looking 
for a warm, pleasant climate, a big mis- 
take was surely made “this load of 
poles.” Right here and right now we’re 
in the throes of an unprecedented snow- 
storm. The very oldest inhabitant never 
did see the old woman so industriously 
picking her geese, and the younger ones 
never saw it before. The old black 
chambermaid said: ‘“ Who’d a-thunk 
it?” On the eve of the proposed trip, the 
knowing ones—those who had been there 
—advised a consignment of overcoat, 
overshoes and all comfortable woolen 
clothes to the garret, and this would 
probably have been done, had not a past 
experience loomed up. This was taking 
an overcoat on a similar trip in June sev- 
eral years ago. It was the smartest thing 
we ever did, as we struck a cold, chilling, 
rainy season that “went to the bone.’ 
Not always nor often, but sometimes, an 
overcoat in July is no mistake. 

It’s unusually cold here. Snow is sev- 


eral inches deep. We cannot truthfully 
say that we are hugging the stove—that’s 
not her name. It’s more modern—steam 
heat—and it may be more appropriate to 
say: We are crowding the heater—not 
the monkey as of yore. Snow on the 
ground makes a fellow feel like he 
wanted to be a boy again and hunt rab- 
bits. Yesterday, about 20 miles west of 
Little Rock, a young man boarded our 
train with about 50 quail tied to his belt 
and two large wild turkeys slung over his 
shoulder. It was an absorbing, deeply 
reminiscent sight. It took us back 40 
years—when wild turkeys were every- 
where and easy to kill. We commenced 
to hunt them in August, when the young 
ones were as large as chickens. There 
was no law and we never thought they 
could be killed off. But they have been 
—every one of them—and in a short time 
too. They won’t—can’t—be neighbors 
to man. Like the possums, they cannot 
be tamed and one of the remarkable 
things in this world is that, if hatched 
out under a tame hen, they will hide 
when one approaches and will stay hid 
till they die, if any one is in sight. They 
do this when but an hour or so old. What 
is it? They are not old enough to have 
even instinct. 

Although living far away from Arkan- 
sas, I’ve often thought of its being an 
ideal place for a large game preserve. 
All the necessaries are here. The land 
is cheap, and, in places, rough, covered 
with timber and brush and well watered 
by numerous clear streams, in which 
game fish do well. There are some deer. 
Elk can be brought from Wyoming, 
where there are thousands, and where, 
during hard winters, hundreds die. There 
are acorns, nuts, berries and everything 
that these animals and birds need. How 
can it be done? who can do it? Will 
some one please say. I am told there are 
also a few beavers here. They can be 
cornered, and a rapidly disappearing and 
most interesting animal saved. There 
are many in the Yellowstone National 
Park and one of their dams is passed by 
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hundreds of people every day—which 
demonstrates that, if undisturbed, they 
will “stick” to the original settlements 
of their forefathers. 

W. B. Parsons, M. D. 





AFIELD IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Ventura County offers many induce- 
ments to sportsmen, naturalists and lov- 
ers of the outdoor life. The south side 
faces the famous Santa Barbara Channel 
—thus affording fine sea bathing, boat- 
ing and fishing in all its phases—such as 
trolling from sail or motor boats, surf 
casting or wharf sit-still-and-let-’em-bite 
style. The country is also the best tim- 
bered and the best watered of any of the 
southern tier of counties. 

The back country is made up of high, 
rugged mountains—all come-at-able with 
pack burros and horses. In this rugged 
region, mountain lions, bear and deer 
abound. Not a rare specimen now and 
then, but all can be found in plenty by the 
hardy sportsman who is strong enough to 
withstand the rough knocks that he must 
needs endure to outwit the keen instincts 
of the wild beasts in their natural homes. 

The Mount Pinos quadrangle espe- 
cially offers inducements to those seeking 
Br’er Bruin and Missy Cat in their 
stronghold. To those who do not care to 
tackle bear and lions in their lair, or who 
have not the time to spare for an ex- 
tended packing trip, the county offers 
other ways—easy and comfortable, yet 
with quite enough thrills to satisfy most 
people. 

From Los Angeles to Ventura-by-the- 
Sea is about a three hours run, by the 
Coast Line. At the beautiful little city 
by the sea you can commence operations 
by getting into your high-water togs and 
taking a dip in the Channel, a motor-boat 
run to Anacapa Island, after yellowtail, 
tuna, Spanish mackerel, albacore, barra- 
cuda and bonita, which abound in the 
open waters off-shore, while the deep 
banks shelter rock cod and other game 
fish. 
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Returning to Ventura, you see the Old 
Palms and the Mission San Buena Ven- 
tura, built in 1782—in perfect preserva- 
tion and in use regularly for church serv- 
ices by the devoted Catholic congrega- 
tion. 

Take the automobile trip, with Geo. 
Phares at the wheel, for Nordhoff, a dis- 
tance of 15 miles, along the crystal wa- 
ters of the beautiful Ventura River and 
shaded, picturesque San Antonio Creek. 
Don’t forget Casitas Pass, Foster Memo- 
rial Park, Camp Comfort and Flag Hill 
en route. Onward and upward the tour- 
ing car climbs, through a lovely country 
of many flower laden homes, orchards of 
apricots, oranges, lemons and olives and 
great parks of live-oaks, and in a whiff 
you are at Nordhoff. “ Any trout in these 
waters?” you ask. “ Yes,” says George, 
“in the springtime; there are steelheads 
and whoppers too. Some weighing from 
20 to 30 pounds by the scales on their 
backs, but somewhat less on honest gro- 


cers’ scales.” The golden trout and the. 


noble rainbow trout also abound here. 

A gang of valley quail scoot across the 
roadway, a wisp of the swift-winged pa- 
lomas (doves) speed by on swift pinions 
as a challenge of speed. The chauffeur, 
who loves a race, gives the machine the 
juice and Rattle-de-Bang! you tear along 
over the stones—for you are no pauper 
“ whom nobody ‘owns.” 

Study your surroundings, the height of 
the mountains; read past history in the 
cliffs and rocks; note the flowers—and 
wonder if you can tell by the honey’s 
taste what flower the bees are feeding on. 
Look at the chaparral! what chance is 
there to see a buck or to retrieve a bird in 
such thickness? Look at the noble live- 
oaks and count the various kinds of oaks 
that from small acorns grow. Classify 
the birds; call the kingfisher a robber for 
trying to earn an honest living catching 
fish, while you are out with all kinds of 
lures and flies and baits to take the harm- 
less trout—all for sport. 

’*Twas right in that pool, along the 
lower road, that I saw a tragedy of the 
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waters last spring, while wading there— 
trout fishing. I have seen many assassin- 
ations of the wild but this was a real wa- 
ters-woods tragedy. I was standing still 
in deep water near a quiet, deep pool, a 
likely place for a big steelhead or rain- 
bow. There was a ripple in the water 
near shore under the overhanging bank ; 
then a rush, a gleam of gold and silver, 
and I hoped my bait—I confess I was 
bait fishing—was gone; but no, the lure 
was something else that called that big 
trout from the depths, it is soon evident, 


ants ashore. The trout was a true Rain- 
bow (Salmo irideus), weighing 2 lbs.; 
the gills were lacerated badly, and the 
throat, well back, cut clear to the intes- 
tines—a sure way to execute a villain. 
And the other combatant that did such 
deadly execution—that died trying to 
save its own life—was only a little, long- 
tailed, white-footed woods mouse (or, as 
they say here, wood rat). 

The dull-headed traveler sees but little 
on his travels. The ordinary traveler ob- 
serves that which might interest himself 
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for the fish came to the surface near 
where I stood, thrashing the water in a 
tremendous fury. Again and again it 
churned the water and I could detect in 
the crystal-like depths a black object at- 
tached to its gills. Soon the battle came 
to an end: the conqueror was conquered. 
The battle was fought, won and lost to 
both adversaries. 

The fish turned belly up, while the dark 
object became detached and turned up 
also. 

I waded out and carried the combat- 


only; while the true lover of Nature 
learns wisdom from the ways of the wild 
and hears music in the whispering trees 
and babbling brooks. 

At Nordhoff you enjoy a good dinner. 
After which, sitting out on the veranda, 
you reflect on what a wise man Tom 
Moore was. You know it was Tom who 
said: “As we journey through life, let 
us live by the wayside.” 

Take one of Tom Clark’s swift trot- 
ters and travel east toward the towering 
walls of Topa-Topa, through the only 
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Ojai Valley. Then you can return to 
Nordhoff and say: “I’ve seen the Ojai. 
I’m ready to die!” But you're not. 
Wait till you visit Sim Myers’ place at 
Matilija Hot Springs, Lyon’s in the Up- 
per Cafion, Wheeler’s and the Sespe. 
Then wait along the highways and by- 
ways of life, 50 or 60 years hence; then 
begin to think of a visit to Mars before 
shuffling off this mortal coil—remember- 
ing that you are only a little dot on a 
vast mole-hill. 

You see a real old-style stage, such as 
they used in the days of old—‘ the days 
of gold—the days of Forty-nine!” It is 
marked Matilija Hot Springs and has 
four spirited horses, with a cavalier of 
the olden days holding the ribbons and 
several vaqueros (sons of some old 
Spanish family) acting as outriders. 
Listen! the driver calls out “ All aboard 
for Mah-tee-lee-ha!” snaps a fly off the 
leader’s left ear with his long lash, and— 
away you go—Slap! whang! bang!— 
rocking in the cradle of the old lumber- 
ing Sanderson coach. Before trying a 
dirigible, aeroplane or any other kind of 
flying device, take this “fly” on the 
Matilija stage, and be sure to be on top 
(and, sub rosa, well insured). 

I thought Myers’ about right; but 
there are others. Over the sky-line— 
called here a hill or ridge—is Wheeler’s 
Hot Springs, and, to make things more 
enjoyable, on the North Fork is Mine 
Host Webb Willcox, the ideal landlord. 
“Shorty ”’ Kenesson (about 6% feet 
tall) and I closed the trout season on 
Nov. 14th last by whipping the waters 
in the Upper Matilija Cafion, some 3 
miles above Lyon’s. The limit is 50 fish 
or fifty pounds, more or less, according 
to variety. It was no trouble to get the 
limit in these waters; but the fish run 
small, averaging 8 inches. The legal 
length is 5 inches. 

In the spring (April and May) the 
steelhead run these waters and at Nord- 
hoff last spring one was caught in the 
small stream—a branch of the San An- 
tonio—just back of the Jack Boyd Club 
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House, that measured 28 inches and 
weighed only 7 pounds. So you see steel- 
heads do not scale up like the rainbows. 
I once caught a 26-inch rainbow in the 
Gunnison River, Colorado, that weighed 
10%4 pounds. 

Getting back to the subject in hand, 
we return to Wheeler's, take a pack 
horse, a saddle burro, and slowly head 
away to the Sespe—justly famed as a 
Sportsman’s Paradise. This trip to the 
Sespe and return, via Wheeler’s, can be 
made in a few days out from Los An- 
geles, at a nominal cost and with the 
utmost safety and comfort. Many ladies 
and children make this trip. Or one can 
go 14 miles over a mountain trail to 
Lathrop’s Camp on the Sespe from 
Nordhoff, where log cabins offer com- 
fort and cheer. The waters abound with 
trout; deer, bear and lions are abundant ; 
while quail, rabbits and squirrels are too 
numerous to mention. The season is 
from May to Nov. 15 for trout or white- 
fish (5 inches). Deer, Aug., Sept. and 
October; male—limit, 2 in one season. 
Doves, July 15 to Oct. 15—20 in one 
day. Ducks, Oct. 1 to Feb. 15—25 in 
one day. Valley quail—Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 
—z20 per day. Wilson snipe—Oct. 1 to 
April 1. Steelhead trout (5 inches and 
over)—Apr. 1 to Nov. 15. Steelhead 
trout (in tide water only), Apr. 1 to Feb. 
I. Golden trout (5 inches and over), 
June 1 to Sept. 1. Salmon—closed only 
Sept. 17 to Oct. 23. Striped bass—open 
during May and June for hook and line. 
Black bass—June 1 to Jan. 1. 

Fur-bearing animals are not protected 
in this State, so far as I know; but a 
price is set on the heads of some. Moun- 
tain lions, $20 per scalp; coyotes, $5.00 
each. 

Bob Clark and other rangers with 
whom I am acquainted tell me lions are 
very numerous in the Mount Pinos quad- 
rangle country. Bears not so numerous. 
Coyotes, skunks, coons, and wild cats 
plentiful. A good hunter and trapper 
could do well in these mountains. 

You will note that the length of the 
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open seasons is very liberal and that the 
varieties of game and fish are very nu- 
merous. My friend, Capt. Davis, liv- 
ing a few miles east of town in the Ojai, 
kept missing his chickens. Finally he 
set a steel trap and caught the thief—a 
big mountain lion. Mr. Lion, however, 
did not stay, but left a toe as a souvenir 
of his visit. Then the Captain put out 
another and a stronger trap, and Behold! 
not long afterwards he caught the same 
old lion, who was easily identified by the 
‘Davis toe system” of measurement. 
The hide was nicely dressed, making a 
handsome rug, and was bought by a Chi- 
cago lady at that time visiting the Ojai. 

Now, just consider what one can en- 
joy in the brief space of 72 hours in this 
wonderful California of ours. 

Leaving a high-class hotel, located in 
the central portion of Los Angeles—the 
Paris of the Southwest—one soon 
reaches the station, where you step into a 
parlor car of the Coast Line, travel with- 
out dust or smoke, through a highly cul- 
tivated country; see citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits, miles of lima beans and 
sugar beets, fine dairy farms, vast or- 
chards of English walnuts, acres of Calla 
lilies and many aviaries, from which tons 
of the finest honey are turned out; take a 
dip in the sea, a ride in a sail-boat, catch 
sea fish, visit an island in the Pacific 
Ocean, containing many curiosities; 
have a fine dinner at a modern hotel; 
travel 15 miles by automobile; drive a 
high-bred horse through the far-famed 
Ojai Valley; visit the Thacher School 
for boys; travel by the old stage-coach 
to Matilija Hot Springs; go over a high 
mountain road in a mountain wagon; 
take a hot sulphur bath at Wheeler’s 
Springs; ride a burro over the trail to 
the wild Sespe; see the haunts of wild 
cats, mountain lions and bear; pick or- 
anges off the trees in the morning; rest 
your happy frame in a Grandpa’s easy 
chair before a roaring, sweet scented 
pine-log fire in the old Log Cabin, and 
conclude by taking dozens of photos, as 
witnesses to verify your wonderful sto- 


ries of adventure and sport in Ventura 
County, California. 
GeorcE C. SHARP (“ Crocus’). 


OUR OZARK LETTER. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW. 


Only those who have been born and 
raised in Southern Missouri—in the 
heart of the Ozarks—can in the least 
understand the significance of the words, 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow in 
their relation to the Ozarks. Even they 
are not sure. Yesterday the Ozark 
Country was asleep. Today it is awake 
—is sitting up in bed, rubbing its eyes 
and looking about. Tomorrow?—they 
say tomorrow never comes,—but it will 
come for the great hill country of South- 
ern Missouri. Recently a new phrase 
has come into general use by the people, 
press and pulpit; it is the Awakening 
of Missouri. We hear that expression 
here in the timbered hills every day; we 
read it in the great dailies and in the 
country weeklies. The term, however, ap- 
plies only to the Ozark Country. North- 
ern Missouri has been awake these many 
years. 





K * * 


In the Ozarks yesterday is the long- 
cherished primitive life—the customs 
and habits of the old pioneers. Today 
waits for the solemn, reluctant burial of 
these things. Today gives birth to a 
new life—a new order of things for 
Southern Missouri. A new condition of 
affairs is evolving, spurred on by the en- 
ergy and strength of modern progres- 
siveness ; the spirit of enterprise has be- 
gun to manifest itself in the Land of 
the Ozarks. Tomorrow? Tomorrow is 
the development of the new life. To- 
morrow will see a primitive country 
transformed! Yes, Tomorrow will come 
—is coming fast. 

x* * * 


What are the chief causes of the awak- 
ening of the Ozarks? The answer is 
not far to seek. Printer’s ink and im- 
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- migration. During the past year the 
press and the railroads have given much 
space and spent large sums of money in 
advertising the opportunities and re- 
sources of this primitive, picturesque hill 
country—thereby directing the stream 
of immigration to this unsung terrestrial 
paradise—and with the immigrants_come 
energy and modern methods. No longer 
than 30 days ago a Chicago newspaper 
syndicate gave to Winfield W. Dudley 
a commission to “go and write up the 
Ozarks.” Why this commission? Be- 
cause the many advantages of the beau- 
tiful Land of the Ozarks, with its great 
undeveloped natural resources and 
healthful climate, is attracting national 


attention. 
* ok * 


Northern Missouri has its thousands 
of miles of interurban railways. In a 
few years hence—mark the prediction! 
—the Land of the Ozarks will be a net- 
work of interurban electric lines. South- 
ern Missouri is awake! Why should 
home-seekers travel 1500 miles, to find 
a country that is no better and probably 
not nearly so good as the Ozarks, when 
they may find happy homes in a land of 
witchery and opportunity and travel no 
more than half that distance? Why does 
the settler seek home and opportunity 
in far distant lands when these very 
‘things lie at his feet? Why? Because 
for Lo! these many years the south half 
of our grand old State has been sleeping 
and serving as a stepping stone for other 
States. But today Missouri is awake. 
She is reaching out the hand of welcome 
to the home-seeker and he is beginning 
to take notice. 

* * - 

Railroad building in the Ozarks is on 
the boom, and.that means the rapid de- 
velopment of the country. A few years 
hence and there will no longer be a 
“backwoods” region in the State. 


* * * 


The glory of the Ozarks is at its 
height in autumn. Then the purple and 


the gold, the scarlet and the brown, with 
here and there a glimmer of green, is on 
the mighty forest—a color scheme that 
is beyond the skill of human artist. Beau- 
tiful is the Ozark forest! Pity the blind; 
they cannot see the beauty of God’s 
Great Out-of-Doors. There is beauty 
everywhere, not alone in the colors of 
the leaves and in the autumn sunrise, but 
also in the myriads of migrating birds 
twixt the tree-tops and the blue skies and 
in the grace of the long-eared cottontail. 
There is music too—music in the piping 
of the quail, in the chatter of the squirrel 
and in the swish and gurgle of every sil- 
very stream. There is glory everywhere 
—even in the air, in the very taste of the 


nuts and in the luscious, frost-kissed per- 
simmon. 
* * * 


Yesterday we—Wife, babies and I— 
made a buggy trip over mountain and 
valley, through long aisles of forest trees, 
far back into the hills to a little home- 
stead where we have spent many labori- 
ous but happy days. It was a glorious 
trip! We forded North Fork, familiar 
and belovéd stream, serene and magnifi- 
cent in its scenic beauty, and then we 
came to roaring Lick Creek, rushing 
headlong over its rocky bed ; then slowly 
up mile-long Sommerset hill, and we 
were on the ridge. Half a mile further, 
through an avenue of primeval oaks, and 
we were at White Oak Farm. Belovéd 
spot! Just a log cabin in a virgin forest 
with a few acres of cleared land. The 
horse was fed and turned loose in “ the 
lot.” Wife prepared coffee and spread 
the lunch on an Arbuckle coffee box be- 
neath the trees. After lunch we wan- 
dered for hours over the familiar hills 
that we had learned to love so well. It 
was late when we started back to the 
little town where we now dwell, but we 
cared nothing for that; for it was moon- 
light, and the writer knew every foot of 
the road. It was indeed a delightful 
day’s outing. Morris RIce. 

White Oak Farm, Missouri. 
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EDITORIAL. 


IN THE LONG AGO. 





We old-timers like to think, speak, 
and write of our boyhood days—forget- 
ting that we either are, or soon maybe 
on the retired list. Thanks to a plain, 
quiet life, and plenty of “ outdoors,” the 
present writer is not on the list above- 
named; yet I must plead guilty to being 
fond of looking back to days that were 
happy—days that cannot come to me 
again, unless the theory of reincarna- 
tion be a fact. In retrospect, I like to 
look back to earlier times, sometimes 
with sad feelings, but more! often with 
pleasure ; and again often as a source of 
real amusement. 

Fifty-two years ago there was in 
Trenton, N. J., a man by the name of 
John Houghton, who kept a gun store. 
He was an honorable, kind-hearted man, 
well on in years,,and popular with all 
who knéw him. He had a son, married 
and living in Philadelphia; but John and 
his wife lived back of and over the gun- 
store on Hanover Street. In those days 
there were only a few Trenton men who 
did any shooting, and some of these in 
later years became prominent in State 
politics, and other ways. Mercer Beas- 
ley, became Chief Justice in the Supreme 
Court. Dr. James B. Coleman was an- 
other. Both of these men were fond of 
field sports, and they, with several others 
(unless professionally busy), would each 
evening gather for an hour or so at John 
Houghton’s, to talk of guns, dogs and 
shooting. As I was often in Trenton, 
staying all night at an uncle’s, I made 
it a rule never to miss these meetings; 
and, while there, listened greedily to the 
different opinions freely given on the 
above-named subjects. Of course, this 
was in the palmy days of the muzzle- 
loader, and much that I learned then, 
though of great use to me somewhat 
later, would be worthless now, in these 
times of the hammerless breechloader 
and smokeless powders. So much as re- 
gards guns. But, on the subject of train- 
ing and the proper handling of setters 
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and pointers I would now and then get 
hints that in after years were of great 
use to me; for, by piecing these hints to- 
gether and reasoning the matter over 
carefully, I developed a manner of train- 
ing dogs so satisfactory to others as well 
as to myself that many were the appli- 
cations it brought me to handle dogs not 
belonging to me. In almost every in- 
stance I refused these applications, for I 
wished to devote my time and knowl- 
edge to perfecting the dogs I owned; 
and the final result was that I turned out 
what was admitted to be by the many 
who saw them work on game the best 
brace of setters in Mercer County, and 
one of the best in the State of New Jer- 
sey. 

But it was of the men I met.at Hough- 
ton’s—not of dogs and their handling— 
of which I set out to write. Now and 
then there would be there some one who 
thought he “ knew it all,” yet who really 
knew nothing. It is a sort of human be- 
ing not yet extinct, as we all know. I 
remember once meeting one such at 
John’s when the subject of duck-shooting 
was under discussion. Different opinions 
and experiences had been given as to 
when was the proper moment to pull 
trigger at a flock of ducks hovering over 
the decoys. Now, as every experienced 
duck shooter knows, there is no rule that 
will always work right in such cases, as 
no two flocks out of a hundred will 
always come to decoys in precisely the 
same manner. After listening quietly to 
the different opinions offered, the Know 
All, with a great air of superiority and 
importance, announced that he knew of 
a way that would “ beat hollow” all of 
those already mentioned. Being urged 
to make it public, he at first refused ; but, 
seeing that this was making a bad im- 
pression of himself upon the minds of 
the others, to whom he was quite a 
stranger, he finally consented to tell his 
way. “Well, you see, from what I’ve 
heered you say, that you-all ginerally 
aim at one duck when you-all pulls the 
first trigger, and then you picks out an- 
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other and gives him the last barrel. If 
you-all has aimed right each shot, by 
course you get two ducks. But what’s 
ther use of throwing away the best part 
of two hull loads of shot on two ducks, 
and letting ther rest go? No, sireee! 
that ain’t no way to do it! Don’t pick 
out no particular duck for either barrel, 
but aim right fur the middle of the 
bunch, and, when you pulls the triggers, 
shake your gun—fur that will scatter 
the shot, and mayhaps get you the whole 
durned flock.” Though I cannot prop- 
erly describe it, my readers may perhaps 
be able to imagine the roar of laughter 
that followed. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that that fellow never again ap- 
peared at Houghton’s. 

This is only one of the very many 
laughable things I have seen or heard 
there, but it illustrates the amount of 
practical knowledge about guns and 
shooting possessed by many at that time. 

In those days, if a man gave $50 for a 
gun, he was looked upon as extravagant. 
Few guns were sold for more than $20 
and many for less. These guns were, 
almost without exception, either of Bel- 
gian or German make, and really not 
worth $5 each. I have often wondered 
why it was, that so few of them bursted 
when used—for it is a certainty that the 
majority of them were sold to men who 
knew no more about guns and their load- 
ing than a pig knows about playing the 
piano. I can account for it only in one 
way, and that is, that those who bought 
and used such guns, used the cheaper 
grade of the black powder to be found 
then at any country cross-roads store—a 
powder that was all noise and smoke, 
but with little force in other respects. 
Those were the days of a golden harvest 
for the German, the Belgian, and the 
third and fourth rate Birmingham par- 
ties who called themselves gun-makers, 
and well did they take advantage of it. 
They try to do it yet, but, thanks to 
American inventive talent and progres- 
sive spirit, they are fast being driven to 
the wall. 
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But there is a dark side to this, as in 
many other things. In the time of John 
Houghton, though many of the guns 
were high-colored, brass-mounted abor- 
tions, game was plentiful, even on the 
very edges of our cities. How is it now? 
We all know too well. Is the change 
due to the vastly greater number of 
shooters with really good, reliable guns 
and smokeless powders? I say NO! 
Woodlands have been cleared away; 
meadows and marshes drained; and thus 
the feeding grounds and cover have been 
destroyed. Mowing and reaping ma- 
chines clip off the head of many a set- 
ting quail or destroy the nest and eggs. 
The snipe find no moist ground where 
once they fed; and the woodcock has 
been butchered in the summer season, 
when too young to care for himself prop- 
erly, until now, where once he abounded, 
he is an unknown bird. Is it a change 
for the better? I think not. And, much 
as I like the breechloader, I would rather 
go back to the days when I so often 
visited Houghton’s gun-store—days that 
seem primitive now, but days when game 
was plenty. TuHos. C. ABgort. 


- 


SPORT IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 








Arriving at Carndonagh, you pack 
your luggage on an Irish car for a drive 
of 4 miles to Malin Town, which is the 
place for Trawbreaga Bay. There is 
only one place to stay at—Doherty’s 
Hotel—where we were made very com- 
fortable. There are plenty of wild-fowl 
of all descriptions and flocks of plover; 
also saw 20 herons feeding in one place. 
Some of the natives told me that the 
latter end of October was the best time 
for wild-fowling in the bay, for the birds 
came in for shelter and food. We were 
at a disadvantage in not being able to 
get a boat. I do not believe that it is 
any use going unless one makes arrange- 
ments beforehand to get a boat and man, 
for the bay is rather dangerous when the 
tide is running out and one is likely to 
get stranded on the sand-banks. I should 
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like to mention here that I first read of 
wild-fowling in North Ireland in the 
sporting press, and the person who wrote 
then found the same fault that we did— 
the need of a boat. The last thing I 
said to our landlord was, ‘‘Get a boat or 
two and you will have a good number 
of visitors to your hotel.” There is also 
Fanad Head, which is far from the beaten 
track. This requires a drive of nearly 
20 miles and it is necessary to make full 
arrangements before going. There is 
also good shooting at Rathmullen, Lough 
Swilly Station, Fahan. Here there are 
plenty of places to stay at, also both men 
and boats. We found a very good boat- 
man who never took the Irish ‘‘dew”’ 
whilst out in the boat. He was the pilot 
at Rathmullen. I never met a nicer and 
kinder person. We engaged him to take 
us sea-fishing and soon found some good 
places. He was to have taken us sailing 
up the lough, but the weather was rough 
and foggy. In conclusion, we took with 
us 12-bore double, 32-inch barrels, ham- 
merless guns and 234-inch shells, also a 
.32 Winchester repeater, a .310 rifle, and 
.22 W. R. F. repeating rifle-—/. V. D in 
the London Shooting Times. 


A NEW WORK ON LABRADOR 








Commander Peary’s return has di- 
rected attention anew to Labrador—a 
country which has of late become known 
to many through the enthusiastic mis- 
sionary propaganda carried on by Dr. 
Wilfred Grenfell. At last Dr. Grenfell 
has written the book for which the world 
has long waited, on the country of his 
adoption. 

In addition to the main body of the 
book, with its chapters on Physiography, 
the People of the Coast, the Missions, 
the Dogs, the various Fisheries, there are 
short chapters on the flora, the fauna, 
the geology, etc., each by a scientific 
author of standing. Dr. Grenfell has 
spared no effort to make this an indis- 
pensable book for all tourists and stu- 
dents, and in addition his “Labrador” 


has the attractiveness of the Doctor’s 
own sturdy personality. The work will 
reveal an unknown land to the vast ma- 
jority of our readers. Few are aware of 
what this peninsula has to offer to the 
world, either in material resources or 
beauty of scenery. Lying almost at our 
door, we have been content hitherto to 
pass it by for more remote regions. For 
this ignorance the publication of Dr. 
Grenfell’s work will leave Americans 
with no further excuse. Published by 
the Macmillan Co., 66 5th Ave., N. Y. 
City. 





A DELIGHTFUL BOOK. 





One of the best books we have read 
lately is Marie Thompson Daviess’ 
“Miss Selina Lue.” It is just a sweet, 
simple love story, woven in with one of 
the most lovable characters in fiction— 
Miss Selina Lue—who does everything 
for everybody in her own kind way and 
never fails to respond to any calls that 
might be made on her. And of course 
the calls are numerous—some queer, 
some laughable, and some of a kind that 
no one but Miss Selina could have borne 
with patience. The love story is a lilting 
narrative of the love of a true man for a 
winsome maiden, and the way in which 
Miss Selina Lue brings about the con- 
summation wished for is—well, none but 
Miss Selina could do it just that way. 
And everybody is“ happy at the end of 
the book—so happy that Miss Selina ex- 
claims: “Don’t make me cry—I’m jest 
a-smiling through my tears.” The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., publishers, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





THERE is a world of genuine angling 
philosophy in the following lines from a 
well-known writer: “The Angler’s Se- 
cret is to replenish the soul and not the 
creel. It is a secret that cannot be 


revealed to an unsympathetic mind, and 
only the lover of Nature can fully under- 
stand that communing with field, stream 
and sky which results in the perfect con- 
tentment of the angler who has learned 
the secret.” 
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PACIFIC COAST CLAM LORE. 


At the period of the extreme low tides accom- 
panying the full moon, this beach is from 100 to 
300 yards in width and exceeding this limit in 
places. As on all beaches, the sands shift, but now 
they are almost floor-level, and the tidal waves 
frequently spread over large areas of sand, form- 
ing a perfect mirror—reflecting cliff and cloud 
and passing bird and producing a curious and very 
enchanting effect. Into and over and through this 
mirror the sea birds wade and wing their way. A 
peculiarly charming picture is made by the snowy 
plovers, who ‘‘ make their living ’’ off the over- 
flowed sands, between advancing and receding 
tides. These birds run along the sands with the 
same magical movement that characterizes the 
flight of the humming-bird, and with their number 
duplicated by reflection in the shallow water, the 
effect is rarely beautiful. 

To tell the truth, we are not writing about the 
beauty of sea or shore or sandy bottom, these 
transcendent winter days, but simply about— 
clams. 

Yes; we went down to San Andreas, over some 
stretches of highway that are a shame to Santa 
Cruz County, and plunged off the bank, down into 
the black sand mines, and out onto the broad 
beach and traversed it down and up and back and 
forth, to verify the truth of what we had heard 
concerning the clamming industry. 

There is beauty for the eye, and health and 
vigor and joy, of life in the atmosphere of this 
free zone about the bay; but that isn’t all it was 
made for. It is the habitat of the clam and the 
clam is one of the most important natural food 
supplies of this section. 

We did not discover the clams. They were there 
before. It has always been known that this beach 
was prolific in shellfish, The clams were there 
when Portola came—and before. Such a long time 
before, that, half-way up the cliff between New 
Brighton and Aptos, there is a stratum of petrified 
clams from 2 to 12 feet in thickness. 

When folks were few, clams were plenty, and 
farmers came in the fall and plowed the beach 
for clams, upturning them like potatoes in the fur- 
row. As years passed, people increased in number, 
and meats and foodstuffs advanced in price, and 
the raids upon the clam beds became more fre- 
quent. It began to pay to peddle clams, and men 
drifted into the business and became dwellers in 
No-Man’s Land, erecting cabins at the foot of the 
cliffs, snuggled up against the bank above the 
reach of high tide. 

Thus the years accumulated and the demands 
upon the clam beds increased, until it was discov- 
ered a few years ago that clams were becoming 
scarce. From Aptos to Capitola few were to be 
found. Game Warden Welch brought the matter 
to the attention of the Supervisors, and an or- 


dinance was passed to protect the infant clam. 


The enforcement of this law for two years made 
a marked increase in the supply. Since the decapi- 
tation of the Game Warden in May, the clam act 
has been a dead letter and the beach has been pil- 
laged as never before. More’s the pity! 


AFIELD. 


On the day of our visit, we counted 47 amateur 
clam diggers at work, and, so far as their catch 
was inspected, nearly every one was taking clams 
under the legal size. Those who abide on the 
beach tell us that during the low tides, in Septem- 
ber and October, there were from 300 to 400 clam 
gatherers on the beach. 

Aside from the value of the clams, the taking of 
them is considered good sport. The bivalves dwell 
along the margin of the tidal territory and are 
found from 2 to 6 inches underneath the surface 
of the sand. The sand is stirred by a rake and 
the clams gathered in a sack. Most amateurs 
enjoy the sport in bathing costume, but to be 
**niee,’’ high-topped rubber boots and an oilskin 
coat make a suitable outfit. There is luck enough 
to give zest to the work. A clam fisher may take 
anywhere from two to twenty dozen during a low 
tide. 

Curiously enough, these clams seem to grade 
themselves into about three sizes, like dimes, quar- 
ters and halves, and there is little intermediate 
size. A legal clam is 8% inches in circumference. 
Specimens have been taken that would measure 
20 inches in circumference and 5 inches in diam- 
eter; but a clam with a circuit of 12 inches is 
sizable, handsome in appearance, and delicious in 
flavor. The undersized ones are esteemed by epi- 
cures and much used for clamr cocktails. Tens of 
thousands have been taken away this year, so 
small that six of them would no more than equal 
a legal size clam. 

The clam and the mule have been the butt of 
ridicule from time immemorial, and yet mankind 
has been wonderfully blessed by both. However 
stupid some varieties of clams may be, the princi- 
pal tribe inhabiting the Monterey Bay beaches 
are not fools and, if taken out of their element, 
make their way ‘‘ home ’’ with more celerity than 
some men. We brought specimens of seven vari- 
eties of clams and cockles, valuable for food, from 
this beach, and there are others we were not lucky 
enough to find. 

The most abundant is the clam legally identified 
as the quohaug, but it differs from the clam known 
by that name on the Atlantic Coast. In fact, as 
an eminent scientific authority has said, ‘‘ A very 
few minutes on any good collecting beach of Cali- 
fornia would convince the Eastern conchologist 
that he had entered upon an entirely new field of 
research.’’ 

Our clam of commerce is down in the books as 
Tivela crassatilloides and its shell is ‘‘ porcelane- 
ous, perfectly smooth, yellowish-white in color and 
decorated with purplish rays, arranged in various 
groupings; over all is a glossy epidermis,’’ ete. 

As to the yield in numbers and the value in 
dollars of the product of this region along our bay 
shore, we are unable to arrive at any satisfactory 
figures. In dollars it would take thousands to 
cover it and the price is a small factor. Clams as 
food are worth at least three times their price in 
meat or fowl; besides, they possess certain nu- 
tritive values not found in any other form, the 
appreciation of which is yearly extending. 

For health, for pleasure and for profit, this 
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beach demands consideration and care. To him 
that hath shall be given, if he taketh care of what 
he hath. But those who have despised their birth- 
right from the days of Esau down have been wan- 
derers and ne’er-do-wells on the face of the earth. 
And the law of reward and retribution befalls com- 
munities as well as individuals—The Santa Crue 
Surf, Santa Cruz, California. 


es 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





The W. H. Mullins Co. of Salem, O., has ordered 
of the Roberts Motor Co. 2,000 marine engines. 
This engine was designed for the Mullins Co. by 
Mr. Roberts, who is recognized as the leading two- 
eyele engine expert of this country. It will be 
known as the Mullins engine and will be installed 
exelusively in the famous Mullins pressed steel 
boats. This is one of the largest orders ever 
placed for marine engines and marks a new epoch 
in the motor-boat industry. 


oe #& € 


TRAP-SHOOTERS everywhere will be especially in- 
terested in the Hiestand Target Trap, a description 








THE NEW HIESTAND TARGET TRAP. 





of which will be found in our advertising columns. 
Theugh light in weight, it is a very accurate and 
strong target thrower, and it is practically impos- 
sible for it to get out of order. Mr. Hiestand, the 
inventor, is a practical sportsman—experienced 
both in the field and at the traps. Being well 
along in years, he is desirous of retiring from 
active business, and has therefore decided to dis- 
pose of the patent right on this trap. His address 
is W. H. Hiestand, 4329 Congress St., Chicago, 
[ll., and he will make very liberal terms to any 
one able to push a good thing to success. 
* * ~ 

Rev. F. G. WESTPHAL’S article in the December 
issue, descriptive of deer hunting in the Michigan 
North Woods, is daily winning ‘‘ golden opinions 
from all sorts of people.’’ Among many others, 
Horace B. Amrine, a well-known Kansas sports- 
man, writes: ‘‘ I like the character of the man 
behind the gun, brought out by Mr. Westphal in 


The Chase of Short Toe. That article should be 
read and the character copied by every hunter. 
Then the ‘ No trespassing ’ signs would disappear 
and the passing of our game would be unthought 
of. The man who can come in at night with a 
light heart and an empty game-bag is the only 
genuine sportsman. The fact is 
‘¢ The man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.’’ 





GAME CONDITIONS IN OHIO. 


It is generally the opinion of the sportsman who 
was fortunate enough to invade the woods and 
fields in quest of Bob White and Br’er Cottontail 
that his efforts were not wholly fruitless; while 
fair success, with a trifle better on oecasions, might 
be accredited. 

The open season on birds and rabbits came to 
a close December 5, and, while they seemed to be 
in abundance in most sections, it may be said with 
no little degree of accuracy that the season was 
not a severe one on game from an annihilation 
standpoint. This may be accounted for better per- 
haps by the continued dry weather which prevailed 
during the greater part of the season, which 
worked hardship both on man and dog; especially 
difficult was the work of the dog and early fatigue 
was always the rule. Despite the unfavorable con- 
ditions which existed generally, much game was 
bagged and plenty of sport in most sections was 
recorded. The reduction in the limit of birds to 
14 per man in a day rendered it ordinarily a simple 
matter to bag the limit. 

The mild winter of the year before assisted 
materially in maturing of the birds; and while 
the breeding was unusually late and the birds eon- 
sequently smaller, the shooting as a whole can 
easily be declared to have been good. The rabbit 
hunter enjoyed equal success, as the rabbit seemed 
to have multiplied twofold since the previous sea- 
son. In the hill country, in the southern part of 
the state, reports were current in many instances 
of large killings of rabbits. In several communi- 
ties it was the writer’s pleasure to note the unusual 
abundance of this game over preceding years. In 
fact, rabbits were plenty where, the season before, 
they were practically extinct. 

The Ohio farmer has proven to be an invaluable 
accomplice in the furtherance of game protection 
and the enforcement of its laws, and to him is due 
great credit. The average farmer takes delight in 
feeding game during critical periods and rendering 
every aid possible for their conservation. His 
pride in his game often rivals that in his barnyard 
fowl. The game butcher no longer has the sympa- 
thy, but is regarded most maliciously by the 
farmer, who is ever ready to form an alliance with 
the law in the punishment of offenders. This co- 
operation of course is heartily welcomed and if 
the same conservative methods are followed during 
the coming year, there is no reason why the shoot- 
ing next season cannot be even better than that 
of this year. 


Columbus, Ohio. J. DEANE STALTER. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


REFERRING to photo of some Beaver Dam shoot- 
ers on page 59, a friend writes us: ‘‘ The three 
fat coons were all found in squirrels’ nests. To 
reach them, the trees had to be climbed. Jake 
Roedl and Mr. Schluckabier managed to get them 
out of the nests, while Pete Roedl and Mr. Den- 
ning shot them.’’ 

s s 

Hon. ALLEN D. SHAFFMASTER, editor The Jour- 
nal, Bronson, Mich., writes, under date Dee. 2: 
‘*Have just returned from my 13th annual hunting 
trip in Houghton County, Mich. Killed two fine 
bucks—one a monster 10-pointer—and had my 
usual fine time. You are making a great publica- 
tion of Sports AFIELD. Wherever I go, I hear it 
highly spoken of.’’ 


* * 


AFTER an experience of twenty years in the fire- 
arms business, T. C. Montgomery, for some years 








T. C. MONTGOMERY. 





traveling representative of the Lefever Arms Co., 
has joined the traveling force of the Stevens Arms 
Co., and will represent that concern in the South. 
For a number of years Mr. Montgomery was sec- 
retary of the Hurty-Simmons Hardware Co. of 
Minneapolis. He is thus extensively known in the 
trade. 
* 8 s 

WEEK before last, it was our pleasure to wel- 
come to Chicago our long-time friend, Major J. 
M. T. Partello, U. S. A., on his way to the Na- 
tional Capital from his former command at Mala- 
bang, Island of Mindanao, in the Philippines. 
The troops under Major Partello’s command have 
been at almost constant war with the various re- 
bellious Moro chieftains during the past three 
years and have deservedly won a great reputation 
for efficiency in the field. The Major is spending 
Christmas week with his son—Capt. Joseph K. Par- 


tello, Fifth Infantry, Plattsburgh Barracks, N. Y. 
After which he will rejoin his regiment—the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry—at Fort George Wright, 
near Spokane, Washington. 


* * ® 


Tue Livermore Gun Club of Livermore, Iowa, 
enjoyed a blue-rock shoot the Tuesday before 
Thanksgiving, in which about 30 turkeys were 
scattered around among the winners as prizes for 
high scores in each event. Chas. Saxton of Hardy 
was high man; with C. Bogh, A. Pitts, L. D. Hack 
and J. Hewitt close seconds. Rifle target shooting 
was also enjoyed by the rifle club and a general 
good time was had. The managers of the shoot 
had everything handy and convenient for the 
shooters. A tent was put up with a good fire in- 
side for the cold fingers of the many shooters, and 
the best of good-fellowship prevailed. 


_— 
> 


WITH THE DUCKS IN CALIFORNIA. 








The past month, great storms in the north sent 
the ducks (especially spoonbills) whirling down in 
myriads to the ponds and sloughs of the Los An- 
geles district and further south. Teal are won- 
derfully scarce, but otherwise the local gun-club 
men of Los Angeles, San Diego and the towns 
between have certainly been favored with great 
sport. Great numbers of ducks can be seen rest- 
ing on the ocean when calm, writes Edwin Hed- 
derly in Forest and Stream, and the large rafts 
that tell of northern birds are again in evidence. 
One of our ponds on the canvasback grounds is a 
sort of convention hall for wire-tails, as the ruddies 
are commonly called here. These stubby little fel- 
lows hold forth there in force. Several dozen of 
them may be seen at any time, sailing about in 
the breeze with their stiff little tails stuck up like 
sails, and apparently having the greatest kind of 
a time. One cannot help having some respect for 
the ruddy, after visiting New York hotels. The 
bird is passed up by local gunners when anything 
that will get up ten feet or more from the surface 
of the water is available, but this year the shoot- 
ing has been bad at times, and, to fill in vacant 
half hours, rounding up the ruddies has come into 
vogue. Two or three men will walk around 
their favorite pond, draw in on them, and create 
a disturbance that results in the ruddies rising 
with a great splattering of wings and feet—get- 
ting up a most surprising momentum in a few 
yards. As they go down the ponds, going the 
rounds of the blinds, two barrels ring out the 
‘¢wire-tail salute’’ and more often than not the 
band travels on, as many as it started. Wire-tails 
fly like bullets and the best shots can miss them 
with a consistency that is amusing. Once in hand 
they are a particularly delicate duck, very hard to 
pick, but well worth all the trouble—their firm 
red flesh being as a rule plastered with fat. I 
have been surprised to find them exhibiting the 
peculiar sweet flavor of the canvasback, says Mr. 
Hedderly, and believe they feed upon the same 
food when available, as they are most accomplished 
divers. 
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Gent lemen:= 
Dupont powder was uced exolusively during the last expedi~ 
‘tion of the Peary Arotic Club for reloading our shet sliello. 


It proved entirely satisfactory for work in thoce latitudes. 


A can of your rifle yonder wes aluaye'an tsvaisabie wise ant iccentive | SPORTING POWDERS 


to an Eskimo hunter. — eine , Black and Smokeless 
Sa” 


¢ ¢ = 
¥. I. Dupont De Nemours Powder Co., : 
carey For Shotguns, Rifles 


Delaware. and Revolvers 
Being “Regular and Reliable,” they stand all tests, 
and are guaranteed. 


DO YOU USE DU PONT POWDERS? 
—IF NOT, TRY THEM JUST ONCE! 















































WHERE DO YOU SHIP YOUR FURS? 


A PRETTY IMPORTANT QUESTION—ISN'T IT? 


After you’ve worked hard and 
gathered your furs, you want all 
the good money they are worth, 
don’t you? Then look to us. We've more money than any other firm. 
been dealing with the trappers all There’sthe secret-—MQRE MONEY. 
over America for 40 years. * We do it. 





We have thousands of unsolicited 
letters from satisfied shippers who 
found us square, able to pay them 





Write us. We will convince you quickly. We are paying more for Furs 
and Skins than any other house. We ship direct to all the great fur 
markets of the world. Why not get in touch with us? We are responsible. 
Your nearest bank can 
tell you aboutus. It’s 


important to know that 
the House you ship to 


There’s a difference 
OUR TRAPPERS “Waste stibto 
this ay pie . . 

’ da: for Price ’ 

IS GOOD. Isn’t it? BE GUIDE FREE CREE bk pavamee of 
WISE. Look before you hundreds of satisfied 
ship. shippers in all parts of the country, Shipping Tags, Memorandum Blanks 
and Envelopes. You will be glad you took this step. Address Immediately, 


WEIL BROS. & GO., Fort Wayne. Ind. 
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SPORTS 


THE LURE OF THE OPEN ROAD. 
By Z. A. Space. 


It starts within the city’s line 
At Main street, park, or alley; 
And leads by Deacon Janet’s farm 
Across a splendid valley. 


And mounts the stairway of the hills 
By wood-bridge, glen and grading; 

And wends its way among the trees 
Where falls their gentle shading. 


And higher yet it finds the way 
Hard by a mountain summit; ~ 

And down again by brook and bridge, 
A steep grade leading from it. 


And past a marge and up a stream 
And o’er a ridge dividing; 

The waters flowing north and south 
In common ways are gliding. 


And on, and on, its winding way 
Grows fainter in the forest, 
Until in trails and foot-paths lost 

The road’s completely vanished. 


The trees on Deacon Janet’s farm 
Were blooming, bright and ruddy, 

When Doctor Jackson came along 
Engrossed in Nature study. 


He saw a chipmunk on the fence, 
A thrasher in the bushes, 

A pewee flying from a bridge 
And wild ducks in the rnshes. 


Qn up the mountain stream he went— 
The water-shed ignoring; 

And out into the forest wild, 
The wilderness exploring. 


Lured by the open road itself 
And by its living neighbors, 

The Doctor found himself refreshed 
By exercise and labors. 


Thanks for the way that lures us out 
To rest and recreation; 

That gives us thought and knowledge rare 
Of God’s own wise creation. 


THE PITTSBURG COLLIE CLUB. 


A meeting of the Collie fanciers of the Pitts- 
burgh district was held on Nov. 1 last. This club 
will be known as the Pittsburgh Collie Club, 
among the objects of which are the betterment of 
the breed, the holding of shows and the advance- 
ment of the Collie interests. Its officers are: 
Frank A. Ryan, President; H. K. Veder, Vice- 
prest.; E. G. Kelty, Sec’y; David 8S. Phillips, 
Treasurer. 

A Committee was appointed on Constitution and 
By-laws, and it was unanimously decided to adopt 
the same standard as that adopted by the Collie 
Club of America and the American Kennel Club. 
There being no Collie Club in this vicinity it was 
deemed advisable to organize such a Club and 
enroll as its members all the Collie breeders in the 
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vicinity of Pittsburgh who may care to affiliate 
themselves with an organization banded together 
in the best interests of the Collie. Such a club 
should prove a great success, as the fanciers are 
many and there is no other Collie Club in the 
Pittsburgh district. 


a 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE new 1910 catalogue of the L. C. Smith 
hammerless double-barrel shotguns is in all re- 
spects a beautiful production, and, whether you 
shoot a Smith or some other ‘‘brand’’ of shot- 
gun, you should make it a point to send for one— 
if only for its beautiful front and back cover illus- 
trations (in colors). It fully describes all the 
various grades of the Smith gun; explains‘*how to 
get the best results from the many different makes 
of powder; gives excellent directions as to how 
one should measure himself for a new gun; tells 
all about the Hunter One-Trigger mechanism and 
contains other matter of interest to all shooters. 
A copy can be secured by mentioning Sports 














FRONT COVER OF SMITH GUN CATALOGUE. 





AFIELD and sending your address to John Hunter, 
Sec’y Hunter Arms Co., 80 Hubbard St., Fulton, 
NW. ¥. 
* * ® 

WRITES our good friend, J. P. Hale of Edge- 
water, Sawyer County, Wis.: ‘‘ Send me 50 copies 
of Sports AFIELD and I will see that they are put 
in good hands. As Editor King knows, I live in a 
good game country—there being lots of deer, some 
bear, plenty of small game and all kinds of fish. 
A great many deer have been killed here the past 
fall, while our partridge and duck shooting have 
both been unusually good.’’ 

ss ¢ 8 

Rev. Gro. W. BAINes, the well-known South 
Texas divine, writes: ‘‘I am now planning a 
Christmas hunt with a boy friend of mine in the 
Cafion of the Nueces River. We shall shoot quail, 
ducks, squirrels, and, we hope, a few turkeys. If 
anything of interest happens on this trip, I will 
write it up for you. Am glad to note that dear 
old Sports AFIELD is so greatly liked and so 
widely read in the Lone Star State.’’ 
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: STEVENS TELESCOPES 
: 2 * 
| Repeat Their Triumph! 
2 Winning Individual Rifle Championship Match for 1909—the Seventh Time since 1901— 
D at Zettler Rifle Clab Tournament, Union Hill, N. J., November 2nd, 
~] 
’ Four of Highest Scores in 100 Shot Match were secured 
8 
i with Stevens Telescopes. 
i. 
8 WONDERFUL SCORE 1 100 SHOTS—200 YARDS 
By F. C. ROSS | SCORE 2297 
T, 
n, 
: This is the Championship Composite Target made by Mr. F. C. Ross with Stevens Rifle 
4 and Stevens Telescope. 
a _ || STEVENS RIFLES—SHOTGUNS—PISTOLS—TELESCOPES— 
ne made in the Factory of Precision with an accuracy unparalieled in the world! 
sh. 
vr Your Stevens Firearm, Telescope and Ask your Dealer and insist on 
| Stevens-Pope Catalogue will be mailed you : : 
FREE the came day applied for. Indis- STEVENS. Ff peemqnet sites, eee 
pensable books of reference—necessities for ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of 
ith ; every Shooter. catalogue price. 
a 
he : J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO,, 
es ! P. O. BOX 5680, 
vill CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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SPORTS 
IN JACKSON COUNTY, MINNESOTA. 





On the whole, I think we have had one of the 
most successful falls for ducks we have had for 
a long time. Here in this neck of the woods, if 
you are in a position to be a member of one of 
the two clubs along the north shore of Heron Lake, 
you can go out and get the limit on ducks most 
any day you have a mind to try. Also you can 
get the limit, if you have the spondulix, without 
going on the lake at all. Presto! you just sit in 
the club-house, enjoying yourself, while the man 
you have hired goes out and shoots his own quota 
and also yours. Now, that is something I do not 
approve of. If all those club members that hire 
their shooting done were gentlemen, there would 
not be any need of game wardens. But, as it is 
at present, Game Warden Dunn has been fre- 
quently threatened with being shot: if he ever 
comes upon their club reserve. Who threatened 
him? Why, those few favored ones who get so 
much per to shoot the ducks. I know this to be a 
fact. But how are you going to stop this slaugh- 
ter, if those that have the running of that game 
reserve are the very ones to stoop so low? If I 
could not handle a gun well enough to shoot my 
share of ducks on that lake when the flight is good, 
I would go away back to the tall timber and shoot 
at a fencepost for a target. 

Then, if you do not want to go on the lake, take 
a trip out anywhere west or south of Lakefield 
till you strike a marsh or slough. You will find 
plenty of mallards and teal. Then there is Loon 
Lake, Rush Lake and Pearl Lake, which, while 
not so good as Heron Lake for ducks, will still 
give you all the shooting you can take care of. 
There is also a very fine place called Big Injun 
Slough, which reminds me of Heron Lake on a 
smaller scale—it being covered with reeds all over. 

In the summer, when the bass, muscallonge, 
pickerel, crappies and perch are biting, go to Spirit 
Lake—it being part in Minnesota and part in 
Iowa. Loon Lake is also good, although it has re- 
cently been stocked with bass, pike and muscal- 
longe that have not yet grown quite large enough. 
Then the Des Moines River up here is fine for pike 
and pickerel. 

This county can pride itself on its Game War- 
den—Mr. Dunn. He is a man that goes at it in 
a businesslike way. Although very much hated 
by those who violate the laws (and there are quite 
a few of them scattered over this county), I hope 
that he will continue to have the sturdy courage 
he has shown in the past. Epw. J. Vopa. 

Lakefield, Minnesota. 


ae > 
A VOICE FROM THE WILD. 








We are so accustomed nowadays to feel that 
the days of the Wild West are gone—that the last 
frontier has finally yielded to the all-conquering 
pioneer—that it comes as a distinct sensation when 
occasionally we are, as the saying is, ‘‘ brought up 
against the real thing.’’ 

A few days ago as I stood in front of the fine 
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show window of the Carlson-Lusk Hardware Com- 
pany in Boisé, Idaho, there was exhibited, right 
alongside of the newest product in Remington 
guns, a weatherworn, rusted and alkali-eaten rifle, 
attached to which was this placard: ‘‘Found by 
C. Ellsworth, 20 miles northeast of the Vinegar 
Hills, Cumberlain Basin, Idaho.’’ 

The gun was of a well-known make, 38-55 cali- 
bre, 1813 model, and was fully charged in maga- 
zine and chamber. The prospector whe brought 
it in discovered the arm standing against a boulder 
within- a few feet of the frame of a tent, from 
which the cloth had fallen away. Ali the accoutre- 
ments of a trapper’s camp were also found. The 
bedding was in order, with cover turned back, but 
decayed and alkali covered; the one-time owner’s 
knife and personal belongings were on a rock 
nearby, while the kettle was still suspended over 
a cavity that had once held the campfire. Nothing 
was missing save one essential: the man himself, 












Pueoted Oct 17, 1909 
*(ONE-QUARTER. ACTUAL SIZE) 


THE HANDY ANDY FISH STRINGER. 





who had represented the life and meaning of this 
temporary home in the wild. Some time, some- 
how, Nature, through one of her innumerable 
agencies, had taken toll of a life, in return for 
the things of which she had been deprived by the 
hunter’s hand. For long years his camp had stood 
unvisited by human eye, and nowhere was there a 
single clew as to who this lone man was or how 
he met his fate. One of the many he was who have 
paid the penalty of life in stepping for a moment 
from the camp—never to return. F. C. RIEHxL. 
Tacoma, Washington. 


a es 
WE illustrate herewith the new Handy Andy 


fish stringer—the most convenient device we have 
yet seen in this line. The steel stringer sells for 


15 cts. and the brass (nickel plated) for 25 cts. 
Made by the Horton Mfg. Co., 82 Horton St., 
Bristol, Conn, 
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‘Mental Dullness 


usually comes from imperfectly nourished brains. 


The man who ¢hinks clearly and acts promptly wins money and 
position. 


Grape -Nuts 


FOOD— 


made of whole wheat and barley, is not only promptly digested, but 
contains the Phosphate of Potash grown in the grains for rebuilding 
brain and nerves. 


The regular use of this world-famed food, makes ‘clear think- 
ing’”’ easy. 


Try a simple breakfast of Grape-Nuts and cream, soft boiled 
eggs, crisp toast, and a steaming cup of well-made Postum— 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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OZARK GAME NOTES. 


THE new game law is being strictly enforced in 
the Ozarks this year. And it’s about time. The 
new law is practically the old Wamsley law with a 
few changes. It is without question the best 
game and fish law that Missouri has ever enacted; 
and its strict enforcement means the preservation 
of the State’s game. 


* * x 


THE hunting season opened with an abundant 
supply of squirrels, quail and rabbits. 
these are ‘‘thick.’’ Wild turkeys are reported as 
fairly plentitul. Many ducks are passing over, 
and for the next six weeks duck shooting will be 
good. 

* * * 

THE State Game Warden this time is an Ozark 
product. His name is Jesse Tolerton and he hails 
from Taney County. We hope and believe that he 
will ‘‘make good’’ as an official, and he has 
promised to enforce the law without fear or favor. 
The only thing that we know against him is, that 
he is (or was) a banker. It’s up to you, Jesse! 
and you have surely got a big job on your hands. 

* * * 

THE strong sentiment in favor of Bob White 
which: sprang up among the farmers last year, still 
holds good. Those same farmers (and many others 
have since joined with them) are strictly forbid- 
ding the shooting of quail on their farms at any 
and all times. The farmers claim that Bob White 
is more valuable as an insect destroyer than as 
food or as a subject for sport. And the farmers 
are right. Morris RICE. 

White Oak Farm, Missouri. 


THE JOYS OF BEING A DOG. 





A genial German friend of ours was overheard 
the other day speaking to his dog. 
the animal, he said: ‘‘You vas only a dog, but 
I vish I vas you. Ven you go mit your bed in, 
you shust turns around dree times und lay down. 
Ven I go mit the bed in, I have to lock up de 
blace, und vind up the clock, und put the cat out, 
und ondress myself; und my frau she vake up und 
scold, den the baby vakes up und cries, und I 
haf to valk him mit de house round; den maybe 
ven I gets myself to bed it is time to get up again. 
Ven you get up, you shust stretch yourself, dig 
your neck a liddle, und you vas up. I haf to light 
de fire, put on de keddle, scrap some mit my vife 
already und get my breakfast. 
und haf blenty of fun. 
haf blenty of drubble. 
dead. 
Bunker 


Addressing 


You play around 

[ haf to vork all day und 

Den ven you die you vas 

Ven I die, T haf to go to hell yet.’’— 

Hill (Ills.) Gazette-News. 
eee 


UNCLE SAM’S ARCTIC MAIL. 


Many and sometimes curious are the ways in 
which the United States postal authorities collect 


and distribute the mail. Perhaps the most curious 
mail conveyance of all is the one that crosses the 


In fact, - 


Arctie Circle, carrying the belated news of a far- 
off world to the few white men who know at first 
hand the gloom as well as the glory of the long 
Arctic night of winter and unsetting summer sun. 

The town of Barrow is the most northerly post- 
office in the world, with the exception of one in 
Greenland. It receives mail three times a year. 
One of these mails comes by water during the brief 
summer. The two other mails are carried for 
nearly 400 miles by reindeer. 

There are about thirty white people living along 
the coast of Alaska north of the Arctic Circle. 
Seventeen of these are at Barrow. Seven more are 
at Point Hope, and the remaining six are school 
teachers and their wives who have the bleak tundra 
and the ice piled sea for company and who do 
not see a white face more than two or three times 
during the entire year. Telegraphs and tele- 
phones and the gossip of distant visiting friends ” 
are unknown. The mail must bring all the news. 
For days before its arrival lone figures may be 
seen mounted on great snow banks or on the red- 
roofed school houses, carefully searching the beach 
ice for the least sign of the oncoming mail. At 
last it is seen—three puffing reindeer, hitched tan- 
dem, a little low sled seven feet long and twenty 














inches wide, and a befurred and befrosted driver 
flying along under the pale tints of the aurora 
borealis or in the dim twilight of a midwinter 
arctic moon. 

The driver of this odd little mail stage is an 
Eskimo by the name of Pavuna. He cannot speak 
a word of English, but he knows his business and 
its significance. For the bells are rung and the 
flags are given to the chilling breeze when Uncle 
Sam’s Arctic mail comes in sight through the 
gloom. 

Last winter the last mail reached Wainwright 
January 7, but none of it was dated later than Oc- 
tober 5. The presidential campaign was then on 
in the home land; but until the next mail arrived 
in April the loyal arctic Americans did not know 
whom their countrymen had elected and inaugu- 
rated President of the United States—The Rural 
Free Delivery News. 

iment allel 


A TRIBUTE TO STEVENS ACCURACY. 


The little eut here shown was photoengraved 
from an envelope recently received by the Stevens 
Arms Co. from some shooter who is plainly an en- 
thusiast on the accuracy of Stevens rifles. 








